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GERMANY AFTER THE WAR 


Changes in. Boundaries of the Kaiserland Already Made or in 


Conference Committee on Bel- 

gian Claims has agreed in prin- 

ciple to the giving of the Mal- 
medy district to Belgium, and that this 
agreement probably forecasts the ap- 
proval of the conference, as a whole, 
adds one more bit of territory to those 
regarded as practically certain to be 
taken from Germany. 

A few days ago it was stated that the 
western boundary of the new Germany 
had virtuslly been 
decided, and that 
the left bank of 
the Rhine would be 
“ sterilized.” And 
in the renewal of 
the armistice Ger- 
man troops were SEA 
excluded from all 
but a tiny strip of 
Posen, in what had 
been German Po- ax 
land. 

Alsace and Lor- 4 
raine have been \ 
considered as al- ¢ 
ready restored to 
France. It is also 
regarded as cer- 
tain that North 
Schleswig, at least, 
will be given back 
to Denmark. The 
ultimate fate of 
many othe: border 
districts of the for- 
mer German Em- 
pire is still being 
discussed. 

Certainly, if a!! 
the tentative plans 
of the Peace Con- 
ference are adopt- 
ed, and even a 
large part of the 
land claimed by 
vther nations is 
tuken from Ger- 
many, the new 
Germany will be a 
country largely 
hedged in by guar 
antees for the 
safety of Europe, 
and much poorer 
than the German 
Empire of “ before 
the war.” Independent small States, in- 
ternationalized areas, and “ sterilized” 
territory where German militarism will 
be eliminated will form a series of “ buf- 
fers” against future aggression; and 
Cermany will have lost some of its rich- 
est lands, great mining and industrial 
regions and fertilé agricultural plains, 
with its great nava! vantage points of 
Ile’igo’and and the Kiel Canal. 

The future “watch on the Rhine” 
seems likely to be a firm and lasting 


T: announcement that the Peace 


guardianship of the safety of countries 
which would be Germany’s prostrate 
victims now. if the dreams of “ Welt- 
macht’s ” great pounce upon Europe had 
come true. And although the talked- 
of union of Germany proper with Ger- 
man Austria would of course add much 
to the territory and population of the 
German State, over against this must be 


* set the wealth and the strategic impor- 


tance of the districts likely to be taken 
away from Germany. 
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strategic railways were at Weismes, two 
miles east of Maimedy, and it was over 
these roads that the invaders rushed 
three army corps on the night of Aug. 2, 
1914, to strike at Liége, twenty-five 
miles to the northwest. .The Belgian 
claim to the district has rested not alone 
on the ground of nationality, but on the 
plea that its possession would deprive 
Germany of a foothold here for a new 
invasion of Belgium. 

There is every indication that Alsace- 
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GERMANY BEFORE AND AFTER. — 


The little slice of Prussia which prob- 
ably will go to Belgium is a small indus- 
trial district with a Walloon. population. 
It is an indent of Rhenish Prussia, be- 
ginning about twenty miles south of Aix- 
la-Chapelle and extending to the border 
of Luxemburg, about an equal distance 
south, with a total area of about 110 
square miles, and a population of from 
6,000 to 7,000, about 5,000 of whom live 
in the town of Malmedy. 

The termini of. two of Germany’s 


Heavy Black Lines Are the Original Boundaries of the Kaiserland. Shaded Portions Are Districts Claimed by Various Na- 
tions. The Area in White Is Likely to be Left Undisturbed, Unless a Belated Decision Gives East Prussia to Poland. 


Lorraine—or Alsace and Lorraine, as the 
French prefer to call the two provinces, 
which were united after the Frames. 
Prussian war as a German “crown- 
land ”—will be handed back to France 
without any conditions whatever, plébis- 
cite or otherwise. Alsace and Lorraine 
are occupied by the military forces of 
the Allies now, and there seems no rea- 
son to look for a return of any part of 
the provinces to Germany. The return of 


Lorraine will deprive Germany of its pos- 


Prospect at the Peace Conference 


sessions there in the great “Briey 
Basin” and a part of the Sarre Valley, 
which have supplied so much of the coun- 
try’s military equipment in coal, iron, 
and steel. But a large section of the 
Sarre coal field lies beyond Lorraine, in 
German territory; and the probleni there 
is not so easy of solution. 

Beyond Alsace and Lorraine the only 
territorial claim which France has been 
urging in Europe is the annexation of 
the cone coal basin, and not all French 
opinion demands 
tnat. A recent plan 
suggests a compro- 
mise by which the 
region would neith- 
er be annexed to 
France nor left to 
Germany. The out- 
put of the mines— 
about 7,000,000 
tons of coal annu- 
ally — undoubtedly 
would go to 
France, but the in- 
habitants, who 
number about 300,- 
000, would be sub- 
ject neither to 
France nor to Ger- 
many. That is, 
they would not be 
obliged to render 
military service to 
either country, nor 
erect representa- 
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tive body of 
France nor of Ger- 
many. 

In this matter of 
the Sarre region, 
and indeed of the 
whole left bank of 
the Rhine, French 
opinion itself has 
widely varied, 
About the middle 
of February the 
Paris Chamber- of 
Commerce passed a 
resolution” calling 
ior the annexation 

‘of the Sarre Valley 
and Landau, in the 
Rhenish Palati- 
nate, and an ulti- 
mate. protectorate 

over, or plébiscite in, the whole left 
bank of the Rhine, and possibly the 
right bank as well. On the other hand, 
notable French students of affairs de- 
nied any immediate desire to annex the 

Sarre Valley or Landau—the latter an 

iron region which the Treaty of Vienna 
had taken from Alsace as it took the 

Sarre Valley from Lorraine. _ 

According to this view, it has been set 


( Continued on Page. 14-) 
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It’s One Fhing to Make a Saddle and Another to Sit in It 


The New York’ Twmes Magazine. March 16," 1919 








Few Hotels Have Rules Against Women Smokers 


ORD BYRON’S shocked protest 
against the immorality of the 
waltz, when first he saw it 
danced, is a subject of polite 

mirth in this generation. Nowadays 
even the cry against “ smokes-for-wom- 
en;” although it thundered through New 
York within the memory of men still 
young, and although echoes of it still can 
be heard, is coming to be in much the 
same case with the poet’s scruples. 

It was not so very long ago that the 
woman with the smoking cigarette was a 
rare sight in the restaurants of our bet- 
ter hotels. Broad-minded as New York 
was, it drew the line there. Today, de- 
spite proper dress committees and pro- 
hibition, that individual who takes a def- 
inite stand against women’s smoking in 
his dining room is a rare creature in- 
deed. From the long list of hotels in 
this city few can be found where the 
managers forbid smoking. 

Among the few the larger part fall 
into the category of family hotels, such 
as the Hotel St. Andrew or the Schuyler. 
In several of these it is even the rule 
that men may not smoke at the dinner 
table. In such places it is readily under- 
stood that the objection against smoking 
would work with double force where wom- 
en were concerned. The amazing thing, 
however, is to find this barrier exception 
to women’s smoking right in the heart of 
Broadway. 

It is the manager of the Woodstock 
Ylotel in West Forty-third Street who 
prohibits smoking. When asked to ex- 
press his objections, however, this man- 
ager frankly admitted that he had none, 
from a moral point of view. He objected 
as a matter of business. 


“I don’t care whether a woman smokes 
or not,” he said. “Far be it from me 
to lay down the law controlling the per- 
sonal habits of others. But I find that, 
from a business standpoint, it pays to 
enforce a rule of that kind. 

“The Hotel Woodstock is not widely 
known in this city. New Yorkers do not 
make it one of their stopping places. The 
reason lies in a conscious effort on our 
part directed to gain the patronage of a 
certain type. You go out of New York 
to one of the smaller towns or cities up- 
State or in the New England States and 
you will find that our name is pretty 
well known. And one of the adjectives 
used to describe this place is ‘ conserva- 
tive.’ 

“That is exactly what we are trying 
to be. Conservative, ultra-conservative, if 


_ you please, and in a district of the city 


which is known to be 

else. Families come in from out of town, 
and want to stay in a quiet place that 
will give them all the conveniences of a 
Broadway hotel without subjecting them- 
selves to any of the sights which may 
séem to them objectionable. People of 


then. We omit the cabaret, and we omit 
the smoking—for women. 

“You may ask logically, then, why we 
permit drinking? The answer is the 
same, These people do not object to 
drinking. They do it at their dinner ta- 
bles at home. It is nothing new or dif- 
ferent to them. I concede that five cock- 
tails will do a woman more harm than 


five cigarettes, but that is not the point. 
One cigarette smoked by a woman in our 
dining room would hurt the hotel more 
than any number of drinks.” 

But William P. Merritt, manage: of 
the Martha Washington Hotel, declared 
the question to be a moral issue. 

“I hate to see women smoking,” he 
said. “Apart from the moral reason, 
they really don’t know how to smoke. One 
woman smoking one cigarette at a din- 
ner table will stir up more smoke than 
a whole tableful of men smoking cigars. 
They don’t seem to know what to do with 
the smoke. Neither do they know how 
to hold their. cigarettes properly. They 
make a mess of the whole performance. 

“Aside from these minor detdils, I 
really do object to the habit from a moral 
standpoint. I do not want the, type of 
woman who smokes in public stopping 
at this hotel. They can do it in their own 
rooms, of course. I can’t stop them there, 
but where I can stop them I do. We get 
a good many transients here—women en 
route from the West to Europe or from 
Europe to the West, women from small 
towns who come for a couple of days to 
do some shopping, and college girls on 
their way home. I know that it is the 
style now for girls to smoke at. college. 
But I object to it. If they must do it, let 
them do it where I can’t see them. They 
can’t do it in the hotel dining room.” 
The Martha Washington Hotel does 
not maintain a bar, and supports itself 
entirely on the food and board basis. 

J. J. Lussier, owner of the Yates Hotel 
and the Lussier Restaurant in West For- 
ty-third Street, declared himself opposed 
to women’s smoking. 

“TI don’t care what anybody says about 


women who smoke in France or Spain 
or Italy. They tell me the best people 
do it there. All right. Somebody can 
come along and tell me that the nicest 
women in China chew tobacco. That 
would not make the habit any less ob- 
jectionable to me. 

“T am from Vermont, and I know the 
type of people that come from there, the 
people who are the backbone of this 
nation of ours. 

“Thave always maintained that the old- 
fashioned type of American woman who 
does her own cooking and housekeeping 
is the woman who has made this coun- 
try. Does she smoke? No. Are these 
new-fangled women doing anything 
toward the making of this nation? Not 
that I can see. All they have is a 
lot of wild, Bohemian ideas that never 
get them anywhere. Anyway, I don’t 
want that kind here. If they come in 
here and try smoking, I stop them. If 
object, I tell them that it’s my name 
ee eee 
my own rules no matter how 
acuity Got cae dee se eee, 
They never come again. That’s exactly 
what I am after. The old folks do come 
—_ That, too, is exactly what I am 


i 


1 


Tcl ae cies ab Wis whine oa 
more conservative hotels said their rules 
against smoking had given way before 
the popular demand of their customers, 
some of whom, be it said, come from 
conservative American families. The 
stand taken by the Hotel Manhattan is 
unique. It limits the places where women 
may smoke. In the main dining room 
smoking is good form, but in the tearoom 
it is forbidden. 
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TIME AS A CURE FOR BOLSHEVISM | 


Peace-Loving and Orderly Russian People Must Rouse Themselves Some Day, Even if 
Allies Would Not Act When Intervention Was Practicable 


, GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


READ an amazing article in a So- 
I cialist paper the other day. The 

writer began by protesting he was 

not a Bolshevik, and went on to 
admonish his readers that the one and 
only reason why there ever had been a 
demand for allied forces to be sent to 
Russia to crush Bolshevism was that the 
Allies wanted to make sure of recover- 
ing the fifteen billions they had lent to 
Russia before and during the war, a debt 
dishonorably (the adjective is mine, not 
the Socialist’s) repudiated by the anarch- 
ists now in power. 

This lie is either flagrant or stated in 
pure ignorance of conditions in Europe. 
But let it stand for the moment. Why, 
in Heaven’s name, should not the Allies 
do all they can to protect their enormous 
loan? Are we to infer that when Social- 
‘ists lend money they are quite indiffer- 
ent as to whether they are repaid or not? 
I know all their fine theories in regard 
to the future “ State,” but I am talking 
of the still theoretical Socialist, the mere 
cog in the social wheel as it exists today, 


who must pay his bills, whatever his the- . 


ories and hopes, or starve. No doubt he 
often does lend, (I am not referring to 
gifts,) and has had the sad experience of 
all of us, but the point is does he not ex- 
pect loans to. be repaid, and does he not 
do what he can to enforce payment? 

I saw an amusing instance of this in- 
consistency of the Socialist mind when I 
was last in San Francisco. A woman of 
my acquaintance possessing considerable 
intellectual gifts had been for some time 
_a professed Socialist. She had no inde- 
pendent property, but her husband drew 
a high salary and she lived at one of the 
most expensive hotels, dressed admirably, 
entertained, and enjoyed life generally. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced she was 
sincere in her theories and would have 
been quite willing fo see the Socialist 
State established. Then, suddenly, she be- 
came an I. W. W., (women of all classes 
are taken with these fads. We have the 
word of one John Reed that a number of 
women in New York, “ possessing more 
money than they know what to do with,” 
are ready to finance Bolshevism in this 
country.) This charming (and really in- 
telligent) friend of mine became so ram- 
pant that she made speeches at what is 
known as the Open Forum, adjuring her 
proletariat audience to “go up on the 
hills” (the residential district of the 
wealthy) and take what was theirs. 

One day she was walking along a quiet 
street when a member of the criminal! 
class snatched her purse. She gave him 
indignant chase and, being’ joined by a 
policeman, caught the offender, (whose 
theory of life no doubt was “ what is 
yours is mine, and what is mine is my 


: 


-own,”) escorted him to the police sta- 


tion, gave her testimony, and received 
her purse. The man went to jail, where 
he belonged, but, oddly enough, my 
friend’s theories on socialism or I. W. 
W.ism were not modified in the least. 
There is a curious blank tract in the So- 
cialist mind, a sort of No Man’s Land, 
that divides theory from practice when it 
comes to the individual case. But, after 
all, socialism is barely out of the incu- 
bator, and fifty years hence may have 
triumphantly solved the social problem. 
Whether the Socialist I referred to in 
the beginning of this article ‘wrote. in 
ignorance or malice, I have no means. of 





determining. But the fact is that all 
civilized Europe stands in terror of Bol- 
shevism, not because the peoples care in 
the least whether the Governments ever 
see their fifteen billions again, but. be- 
cause Bolshevism means chaos, wholesale 
murder, the complete destruction of civ- 
ilization. Bolshevism has had its oppor- 
tunity in Russia. If it had been really 
animated by the fine theories it pro- 
fessed, if it had solved the problem of 
poverty, let alone of human happiness; 
if it had brought freedom and prosperity 
even to one class, it would have tri- 
umphed; no doubt of that. There are 
millions of people outside the working 
class in the world today just as dissatis- 
fied with the existing conditions, partieu- 
larly with injustice and profiteering, as 
the most radical Socialist, and these 
would be only too thankful if a wise 
body of men would acquire sufficient 
power to level down and level up while 
still preserving the best that civilization 
has accomplished. 

But the Bolsheviki, having seduced the 
ignorant masses of Russia with lies and 
gained control of the banks and ammuni- 
tion, soon showed their hand. They are 
merely our old conventional. anarchists 
under a new name and with power for 
the first time to loot and murder on a 
hage scale instead of potting a King now 
and then, or exhibiting their unfriendli- 
ness to the law by safe-cracking and 
murdering for pleasure or for hire. The 
Bolsheviki of Russia and elsewhere are 
merely the criminal classes organized. 
Russia has found this out long since, and 
if there is still a certain percentage of 
fairly decent Russians in the Bolshevist 
Army it is because they find wisdom the 
better part of valor, and are merely 
marking time. The major part of this 
army is composed not only of the crim- 
inal classes of Russia, but the scum of 
other nations, including Chinese, who act 
as public executioners, and are well paid 
for their services. That it boasts many 
German officers is .? significant for 
mere comment. 

We, too, have an immense criminal 
class, but so far seem to have little un- 
derstanding of what might happen to 
this country if they were properly or- 
ganized by enterprising gunmen from the 
other side; possibly because those per- 
sons who are known as Bolsheviki here 
at present have, for the most part, merely 
expressed themselves in public meetings, 
supplying a sort of charitable opera 
bouffe for tired policemen. They are 
ridiculous creatures, finding relief from 
their cheap monotonous little lives in any 
sort of new public excitement. But Bol- 
shevism in Europe is a vastly different 
proposition, as all Americans know who 
have visited Europe lately and kept their 
eyes and ears open. 

I wonder what posterity, reading his- 
tory, will say to the statesmen of the 
Western civilizations for not having sent 
an army to Russia long ago and extermi- 
nated Bolshevism at its source, exactly 
as their police would hunt down individ- 
ual enemies of society, that the adminis- 
trators of the laws made for the protec- 
tion of society might be enabled to judge 
and incarcerate or execute them? It 
would have been a simple matter in the 
beginning; a comparatively small allied 
army assisted by Japan could have 
done it. 

We Americans are constantly being ac- 
cused of sentimentalism and idealism. 
How is it, then, that we have not given 
Russia the benefit of these by no means 
unadmirable national characteristics? 
I wonder if we have considered for 
a moment the great debt that we 
in common with the rest of civilization 
owe to Russia. If she had failed Great 


Britain and France at the outbreak of the 
war, cynically torn up her contract, (or 
if the Bolsheviki had already attained 
to power,) where should we all be today? 
Under the heel of Prussia. She showed, 
on the contrary, a magnificent spirit, and 
suffered enormous losses, greater than 
any of the nations. It may be recalled 
that during the first two years of the 
war there were no strikes in Russia, the 
nation, almost to a man, (Lenine and 


Trotzky were then in exile, and were. 


later sent back by Germany to destroy 
the revolution,) pledging its loyal sup- 
port. 

Treason and weariness and misman- 
agement later took the heart out of the 
Russian Army, but meanwhile, out of 
15,000,000 men mobilized, 4,000,000 had 
given up their lives. They held the fort; 
in other words, until Great Britain and 
France could reach their full fighting 
strength; and it may be said without ex- 
aggeration that the safeguarding of civ- 
ilization by Russia in the east was on a 
par while it lasted with that of the Brit- 
ish Navy in the west. If it had not been 
for treason in high places, the war would 
heave finished in 1917; or even if the rev- 
olution had had one strong man, the 
Russian Army would have recovered its 
fighting spirit, and, in spite of German 
money, the heads of the Bolsheviki would 
have congested the gutters. 

Is it also appreciated that Russia 
covers one-sixth of the earth’s surface, 
as Great Britain rules one-fifth? If 
she were bled to b a democracy 
without further loss of time, she would 
be the one remaining factor needed to 
insure the stability of the world. The 
United States and Russig are commonly 
interested in the permanence of peace 
for internal development, having practi- 
cally nothing to ask of the outside world. 
These two nations, working in harmony, 
could check Bolshevism; in other words, 
the organized anarchy of the social out- 
laws, the failures, the 'azy, the: perverts. 

With all small nations about to live an 
independent life, a democratic, sanely 
governed, honorable Russia is. absolutely 
essential as a permanent source of sta- 
bility. The question is, How long will 
it take the people themselves, since res- 
cue from their old allies has not reached 
them, to throw off anarchy and restore 
order? Every one who has ever lived 
in Russia will testify that the Russian 
is naturally the most orderly person in 
the world. A member of the commission 
sent over with Mr. Root remained with 
his wife and daughter for some time in 
Moscow and was there when it was be- 
sieged for the first time by the Bol- 
sheviki. After ‘the anarchists were 
driven off, so many of the officials had 
fled or fal’en that there was no law in 
the town during the remainder of this 
American family’s stay, but they dined 
out at the houses of friends at night, re- 
turning home at 10 or 11 unescorted, and 
were never molested; nor did they ever 
see an instance of disorder. That is the 
reason the great mass of the peasantry 

who are far enough away from Bolshevist 
centres are so hard to rouse: They have 
their land, there are no taxes to pay, and 
for the present they raise ajl they need. 
Later they will realize what it means to 
have no manufactories or schools in the 
‘and, but at present it seems to them 
that they possess all they want. 
Those nearer the Bolshevist centres have | 
managed to get hold of a certain amount 
of arms and ammunition, and when 
Trotzky or Czar Lenine., as they call him 
in all good faith, takes it into his head 
to collect taxes or commandeer food 
they merely drive off the agents, or 
shoot them up. Otherwise all they ask 
is to be let alone. 

From 1864 the Zemstovs have existed 





in’ Russia, regular institutions of self- 

government in what we would: call the 

counties. They worked out methods of 
sanitation, saw to it that the fepartment 
was supplied with a sufficient amount - 
of doctors and school teachers, built and 
repaired roads, kept a close eye on agri- 
cultural development, and during the 
first years of the war were powerful fac- 
tors in its support. The Russians have 
a natural instinct for self-government, 
and there you have another reason why 
these remote counties are ambling along 
in peace and harmony. There may be a 
new “Czar,” but so long as they have 
the land and local self-government they 
are content to let well enough alone. 
What will happen when the Bolshevist 
Army gets round to them demanding 
food and hoarded money is another ques- 
tion. 

The Kerensky revolution emancipated 
women, which-was to be expected of. the 
long liberal culture which had existed in 
spite of the stupid tyranny of autocfacy. 
Russia has cherished liberal ideals for 
generations, and she put a few of them 
into effect under the first revolutionary 
Government, weak as its instruments 
proved to be. Those ideals persist. Equal 
right to all nations, the widest self-gov- 
ernment, in which women should partic- - 
ipate, are but two of the fundamental 
principles of sane and liberal-minded 
Russians, and these may be said to com- 
prise all. Of course the new Russia, after 
its desolating experience, must be built 
from the ground up. But there are many 
Russians capable of the work if freed of 
the murdering anarchists now in control. 

Only 60 per cent. of Russia is illiterate. 
The experience of the Duma showed that 
the nation and its misunderstood people 
were prepared for self-government. If it 
could have swept out the Czar and his 
selfish grafting bureaucracy before the 
war the land question, the principal 
grievance, would have been settled forth- 
with, as it will be when a real Russian 
Republic is established. With political 
and. social stability, education will be- 
come universal, a people of great natural 
intelligence will take their long-deferred 
place in the world, and with their innate 
love of peace and order will be a stabil- 
izing element of inestimable benefit to 
the world. Moreover, the immense nat- 
ural riches and resources of Russia will 
have their chance of development, adding 
to the wealth and comfort of the world. 

The Duma started its cultural work in 
1908, (after the first revolutionary pe- 
riod,) and passed a law for universal 
education, appropriating funds. In 1910 
they began building schools and educat- 
ing teachers. This included industrial 
education, and there were great improve- 
ments in the methods of agriculture— 
scientific farming. There were schools 
for professional men, and for the peas- 
ants to learn how to reclaim bad lands. 
In spite of obstacles from an always 
myopit bureaucracy, they accomplished 
a great deal, reducing illiteracy to 60 
per cent. 

Russia is a world problem, and one to 
be dealt with not by altruists, who are © 
an infernal nuisance, but by practical 
and far-sighted men of affairs. If Rus- 
sia were already a stabilized, orderly, 
united democratic State, there would be 
one problem the less for the harried men 
at the Peace Congress. In fact, the 
greatest problem that confronts it, Bol- 
shevism, would go to the rear. And this 
Russia they might have had at the pres- 
ent moment if their minds had been able 
to see beyond Germany. Even now, that 
we seem to have left Russia severely 
alone, she will save herself in time. But 
what a pity we have left to Time what 
could have been. accomplished quickly if 
there had‘ been the requisite foresight 
and decision among the Allies! 
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By JOHN WALKER HARRINGTON 

MAGINE yourself going to school and 
I being asked what you would like to 

do. The old way was to tell-the pupil 

what he must do, and especially 
what he must not do. But it is the 
natural way to learn by doing, even if 
one does try something at first rather 
beyond his powers. 

“Why,” replied a youngster in one of 
the pre-primary grades at the Horace 
Mann School, “I 
think I would like 
to build a Wool- 
worth Building.” 

“Would you like 
to begin today?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Right away, if 
1 can do it before 
lunch.” 

The boy was. di- 
rected to a large 
pile of wooden 
beams, each- four 
feet in length and 
about three inches 
square. They had 
interlocking de- 
vices to hold, them 
together. As the 
schoolroom was 
only fifteen feet 
high, the tower 
which was soon be- 
ing reared was not 
a full-seale sky-~ 
scraper to the adult 
mind. It was the 
real thing, though, 
to the youthful. 
architect. He soon 
found that he need- 
ed help, and he 
was joined by four 
or five other lads 
of that impossible 
school. Foot by 
foot the fabric was 
reared, and once in a while the teacher 
strolléd up to see how the construction 
was progressing. The first story was as 
high-as the builders, and so, after a good 
deal of talk, they left a hole in its roof, 
which was the floor of the second story 
that was to be, so they could crawl up 
through the aperture and lay the courses 
for the rising walls. é 

The third floor meant a dizzy height 
for the age of 5 or 6, and it required a, 
firm will to work in those upper airs. 
At last came the peak of a tower where 
slanting beams were raised high aloft. 
Down among the tables stood a boy who 
had been a timid spectator. He was 
struggling with a great purpose. At 
last he screwed his courage to the stick- 
ing point and crawled into the awesome 
structure and wriggled to the very top 
floor. There he sat down with a sigh of 
triumph and relief. He had done it. His 
fear of high places had been trampled 
under foot. 

In the erection of that pile there had 
been also the building of character. First 
there had been instilled in the mind of 
the pioneer a spirit of initiative. He had 
thought that he would like to do some- 
thing on his own account. Finding that 
his own strength was not equal to the 
task, he had sent forth his call for aid, 
and those who joined him thus learned 
the value of co-operation. The youngster 
who followed in their wake, like some 
young Hercules, had strangled the ser- 
pent of timidity. : 

The foundation stone of the new edu- 
cation and of the good citizenship which 
this youngest generation is expected to 
reach by the new method are just such 
qualities as these, which are considered 
of far more account than anything 
which can be learned from books or 





worked out by rule of thumb. The young- 
sters who built the skyscraper had first 
of all learned the properties of things; 
they had mastered the social ideals of 
co-operation, an-i had developed personal 
self-reliance. They had made plans and 
had executed them. 

But what of the “Three R’s”? You 
may say that the boys and girls of Do- 
As-You-Please-Hall are really not learn- 
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Learning the Three R’s by Doing as You Please 


New Method of Educating Children Provides First of All for Self-Determination, and Makes 
Playmates of the Old Schoolroom Bogeys 


wall. They absorbed arithmetic without 
knowing it. It was necessary to have 
the name of the building put upon its 
front. But these youngsters, much as they 
wished to have the inscription, were 
weak in orthography and chirography. 
Over in one corner was a tray filled with 
A B C’s, little and big, carved on print- 
ing blocks. The entire crew, with a lit- 
tle help from the teacher, assembled the 
name in a line of type. The first at- 


Children Teaching Themselves Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic by Playing Games of Their Own Choice, at the Horace Mann 


School, Teachers College. 





Ninety Per Cent. of All Children Under 
Six in the Distriet Have Received a 
Cemplete Physical Examination. 


ing anything. “Fourth in importance in 
the scale of the new education come the 
“school arts,” such as reading,. writing, 
arithmetic. Let us.go back to the sky- 
scraper and perhaps we may find them 
somewhere in the cornerstone. 

The architect and his helpers, in -or- 
der to get the stories the same height, 
were obliged to count the timbers of the 


tempt lacked an “o” in the first sylla- 
ble, but the final tablet pasted to the 
building just above the imposing en- 
trance was correctly. spelled. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic had 
come to those youngsters in the heat of 
achievement. Now that the building was 
done, why not make some more labels? 
There were so many things about the 
room that had interesting names, such 
as chalk, pencils, brushes, paints. These 
were more convenient to use if each kind 
were kept in a box by itself. It would 
be best, in that case, to have a label on 
each box. Therefore, more scrambling 
among the type, more reading and spell- 
ing, and the labels were duly made. 

Although, at first blush, one might 
think that this schoo! is a haphazard in- 
stitution, the teacher is at every point 
directing and overseeing the tasks-which 
the pupils have chosen for themselves. 
The child on reaching the classes in the 
morning is permitted to help itself to 
whatever material it wishes. It may 
model in clay or nail a box or make a 
wagon or paste up a scrapbook. What- 
ever it does has in it the urge of a 


_ personal interest. Some of us may re- 


member periods in our lives when we 
took up the flying of kites, or the hunting 
for Indian arrowheads in the fields, and 
in the kindling enthusiasm of that time 
we grasped the principles of aeronautics, 
archaeology, and of geology, sciences 
with mouthfilling names of which we did 
not even hear until later years. 

If the boys and girls who go to this 
school of the new order are ‘guided 
aright in their building of houses and of 
the making of automobiles and fire en- 


‘gines out of wooden beams and wheels, 


the theory is that they will develop cor- 
rect and accurate habits of thought. ~ 





The more formal things required in an 
education can be added. There is no 
laborious drilling in the alphabet; noth- 
ing is said about the multiplication table; 
and there is no endless repetition of 
words and phrases which the child mind 
cannot grasp. When the youngster 
makes houses, airplanes, submarines, or 
tea, he is acquiring skill in the use of 
tools and paste and dishes. 

These children get their own meals. 
The teacher does 
not tell them about 
it, but along about 
noontime they be- 
gin to feel hungry, 
4nd some one says, 
“Let’s get lunch.” 
The ones who like 
domestic duties the 
most attend to 
that. They spread 
the tables and 
bring out the 
dishes and - see 
that the chairs are 
placed. Initiative, 
co-operation, and a 
desire for service 
all have their 
places in this play, 
and the school arts 
come in when the 
bill of fare is 
printed and there 
is a counting of 
knives and forks 
and spoons. 

For the last two 
years there has 
been much discus- 
sion in. educational 
circles about the 
discontinuance o f 
the word kinder- 
garten. The old 
name still appears 
in the catalogue of 
Teachers College, 
of which the Horace Mann School 
is a division. The new movement in 
juvenile education is radically different 
from the Froebel idea of the kindergar- 
ten. It harks Lack to the original con- 
ception of the brilliant . French-Swiss 
thinker Rousseau. 

When Froebel served with Pestalozzi, 
when that distinguished educator was 
working out the ideas of Rousseau’s 
“ Emile,” he grasped comparatively little 
of the spirit of the work. His kinder- 
garten, as he called it, meant literally 
a garden in which children were raised 
like plants. He invented his ponderous 
system of gifts and of applied play. The 
children were taught to act and to think 
in unison. In the average kindergarten 
the pupils are assembled about the table 
at the same time and each child is set to 
work cutting or pasting or modeling in 
the same way that every one else is 
doing. The system at Horace Mann, as 


put into practice by Miss Patty Hill, who 


is in charge of these pre-primary grades 
gives scope to the talents of every pupil. 
Instruction in some of the pre-primary 
grades begins with the age of 4 years. 
No one would think on entering the 
schoolroom where this kind of instruction 
is given that he was in a schoolroom. 
He sees a group of children, each one of 
whom is earnestly doing what he likes. 
It takes some time to realize that these 
youngsters who are playing games of 
their own choice are teaching themselves 


reading, writing, and arithmetic through 


occupations for which they have a natu- 
ral aptitude. — é % 

In this way, inodern education removes 
the old obstacles which blocked the path 
of self-determination, and gives to every 
child a full opportunity to develop its 
individuality. ~ 
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In Cincinnati the City Block Was Taken as the Unit of Social Effort, for Health, Education, 


By DOROTHY THOMPSON. 


ORNER grocery, and men and wo- 
men gathered around a ballot box, 
poreomgs. | candidates for a “ block 
council. * * A narrow street 
agleam with star and candle light, where 
groups of children sing sweet old tunes 
and neighbors toss them coins for their 
An immaculate health 
station crowded with. mothers and chil- 
dren—not poor mothers only, but fine- 
looking women with well-cared-for chil- 
These are glimpses into 


dren. * .s * 
the life of a-unique 
community, where 
15,000- men, wo- 
men, and children 
are adventuring in 


and organize for 
mutual benefit? 
Can the problems 


plete democracy be 
brought in by 
friendly counsel 
and co-operation? ” 
Surely these sre no mean- questions, 
and it is no mean community—which 
dares to answer “ yes” to all of them! 
There have been high adventures in the 
past—Utopias planed in new places, the 
inhabitants selected with an eye to eu- 
genics and Binet tests. But to start with 
one’s neighbors—the woman across the 
street, who “lets her house go outrage- 
ously,” the grocer who wul leave the 
meat uncovered and does not swat the 
fly; to set forth to build the new democ- 


racy with the, frail material of. ordinary — 


humanity, this is an adventure worthy 
the name. 

Five years ago the Social Unit was an 
idea. Three years ago it was the strug- 
gling endeavor of a few fine souls. To- 
day it is an actual community, a “ social 
laboratory ” for the nation, where the 
most amazing advances in community or- 
ganization are being made, a “ ready-to- 
hand example of President Wilson’s ideal 
for community councils,” some one called 
it recently. 

The progress of this community can be 
attributed to the fact that it had a plan 
of organization, a simple plan, but radi- 
cal. The people of the Mohawk-Brighton 
district of Cincinnati, “Ohio, believe that 
every one can give a little public service 
if he is asked to perform a task at his 
own door, if public service is interpreted 
to him in terms which he can understand. 
Therefore they have taken as the small- 
est unit of community government and 
administration the city block. In five 
minutes you can walk around it. In 
three weeks you can know every one in 
it. Its problems are, in the small, the 
problems of larger. areas more difficult 
to see and understand. The Social Unit 
citizen is asked, therefore, to serve the 
social, recreational, governmental, and 
health interests of his own city block. 

A big business man told me the other 
day that he had made a survey of all the 
successful men in the business, profes- 
sional, and political life of a Middle 


Patriotic Campaigns, and Social Betterment 


Western city. He said that he had found 
that 70 per cent. of them had been reared 
in small towns. Heé explained it this 
way: “ People develop with responsibil- 
ity. Leadership develops in proportion 
to the opportunities for public service 
which present themselves. In a village 
of 500 or 1,000 people every man or wo- 
man, whose ‘capacities are a little above 
the average has an opportunity to be- 
come a leader among his fellows—per- 
haps among only a few fellows, but still 
a leader. But the city is so vast and its © 


Talking Over Community Problesis—Block Workers of the Social al Unit, Who Form 
Completely Developed Community Council in the United States—At Present the Block Workers Are Women. 


500 is called upon to assume still further 
responsibility, to act as “ block worker,” 
to represent the block on the “ Citizens 
Council,”’ to direct the other seven as 
their executive and as their servant, sub-- - 


ject to recall, yet fully responsible. 


But this is not all. There are groups 
in every community who have special 
training, special skill, or social experi- 
ence. There are business men who know 
more about business management than 
any..other group. There are physicians 
who know more about public health than 





One-Half of 





Senn, ‘Febbbe dead Min Skedlller of” Mech 40" Waukc Up Thelx thicahdint Dlilies ond 
Meet in the Parlor to Act as Tellers in the Block Election: 


‘machinery so centralized that only the 
exceptional personalities can make them- 
selves felt. The rest sink to a common 
level. The person who can devise a 
means of breaking up a city into com- 
munities which offer opportunities for 
leadership parallel to those offered by 
the country village will make a great 
contribution to democracy.” 

This is é¢xactly what the Social Unit 
is attempting to do. In every city block, 
where approximately 500 persons live, a 
Block Council of seven people is elected. 
Seven out of every 500 are called upon 
by their neighbors to assume some public. 
responsibility.. One person out of every 


business men do. There are social work- 
ers who understand problems of relief. 
There are nurses with a special’ skill. 
There are teachers whose teaching need 
not be limited to the school. There are 
clergymen whose business it is to look 
out for the ethical culture of the com- 
munity. And the Social Unit puts a spe- 
cial responsibility upon all these groups. 

What has the community been able to 
do? 

It has been able to work out the most 
advanced program of. public health ad- 
ministration in the United States. (Dr. 
Franklin H.. Martin, Chairman of the 
Medical Division of the Council of Na- 


the Administration of the Most 


tional Defense, is my authority for this 
statement.) It has been able to build up 


attempts at a huge 
program, and has 
therefore concen- 
trated largely upon 
health, A _ year 
ago this district started out to ascertain 
how complete a health program could be 
built up, using neighborhood women to 
make the contacts, local physicians to 
furnish the skill, and the available dis- 
trict nurses to work out the nursing pro- 
gram. Here was a new idea! A public 
health program made not by remote 
“ experts ” in the City Hall, but by every- 
day doctors,. the friends of the commu- 
nity, and by nurses responsible only to 
the other neighborhood groups and to 
themselves. 

The physicians found, when they began 
to formulate their program, that they 
needed the advice of wider fields of ex- 
perience, So they asked the Cincinnati 
Academy of Medicine to appoint special 
committees from all the fields of medi- 
cine to advise with them. And the Cin- - 
cinnati physicians, wishing their advice 
to be absolutely sound, asked the Council 


to watch and assist this little experiment. 
Thése local physicians and nurses at- 
tempted to,do an extraordinary thing. 
There had been 100 per cent. Liberty 
en ee eee ee 


th babies. The Nursing Council 
oer it Gain ws ined aaa ta 
year’s work. This is what the Commu- 
nity Health Administration announces it 
has done: / 

With an average of four nurses they 
have put one in seven of the population 
under nursing care. « 

They have given medical examination 
to 90 per cent. of all children under six. 

They have put 100 per cent..of all babies 
and 100 per cent. of all pre-school _chil- 
dren with defects under care. 

They have increased tuberculosis super~ 
vision 400 per cent. 





( Continued om Page 6) 
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as a fighting man? A French offi- 

cer of high rank, who was contin- 

uously on duty from the first day 
until the signing of the armistice, who 
has seen the Tommy, the Poilu, the An- 
zac, and the others in action, and is there- 
fore qualified to judge of capabilities of 
the Yankees who went overseas, presents 
his opinion herewith. He is General 
Emil Adolph Marie Taufflieb, an Alsa- 
tian. ‘ 

General Taufflieb is the first allied 
corps commander who went through the 
war from start to finish to. reach the 
United States. He came here last month 
on the Leviathan to visit relatives and 
friends of Mme. Taufflieb, formerly 
Mrs. Trenor L. Park of New York. He 
has visited Washington, and he has been 
also to Qyster Bay, where he laid a 
wreath upon the tomb of Colonel Roose- 
velt. 

A friend of Marshal Foch from the 
time the two were Captains in the same 
French regiment, and a comrade in arm= 
of Marshal Joffre, General Taufflieb 
has been in touch with every detail of 
the conflict. When he speaks of the 
American doughboy, his eyes kindle with 
enthusiasm, not only as a man, but as an 
analyst of military qualities. 

“The American soldier,” he said, 
“is very much like the poilu. He 
has the same impctuosity and initia- 
tive and courage. Just as did the French 
soldier, in the beginning of the war, he 
was inclined to be too precipitate. His 
remarkable bravery led him to take risks 
which more mature experience wou!d not 
have permitted. War is not for a day. 
The tremendous loss of life which the 
Allies suffered in the early stages con- 
vinced us of that: The splendid strategy 
of Marshal Foch illustrates this, for al- 
though he may have seemed to some 
military critics to have proceeded slowly, 
he was in reality one of the most ag- 


J what is the American soldier 


Our Soldier Dead 


By ANNETTE KOHN 
“In Flanders fields, where poppies 
blow,” 
In France where beauteous roses grow, 
There let them rest—forever sleep, 
While we eternal vigil keep 
With our heart’s love—with our soul’s 
pray’r, 
For all our Fallen “ Over There.” 


The sounding sea between us rolls 

And in perpetual requiem tolls— 

Three thousand miles of cheerless space 
Lie ’twixt us and their resting place; 
"Twas God Who took them by the hand 
And left them in the stranger land. 


The earth is sacred where they fell— 
Forever on it lies the spell 

Of hero deeds in Freedom’s cause, 

And men unborn shall come and pause 
To say a prayer, or bow the head, 

So leave these graves to hold their dead. 


Let not our sighing nor our tears 

Fall on them through the coming years, 
Who on the land, on sea, in air, 

With dauntiess courage everywhere, 
Their homes and country glorified— 
Stood to their arms, and smiling died. 


Great France will leave no need nor room 
That we place flowers on their tomb— 
And proudly o’er their resting place, 
Will float forever in its grace, 

O’er cross, and star; and symbo! tag, 
Their own bel@ved country’s Flag. 


The morning sun will gild with light, 

The stars keep holy watch at night, 

The Winter spread soft pall of snow, 

The Summer flowers about them grow, 

The sweet birds sing their Springtime 
call, 

God’s love and mercy guard them all. 


gressive commanders the world has ever 
seen. 

“The American soldier, despite his in- 
vincible spirit and his splendid elan, was 
handicapped at first by the fact that he 
required so many conveniences and com- 
forts. Many thousands of the draft 
army, accustomed to a more or less 
sedentary life, seemed less sturdy than 
the French poilus 
who had; been in 
the open. Accus- 
tomed to good food 
and well - served 
meals, they had to 
get accustomd to a 
way of living in 
which thy could 
have only what 
circumstances af- 
forded. The poilu 
has the natural 
gift of making 
niuch out of little. 
He can cook well 
for himself with 
scant materials, 
aad almost live on 
the country. It was - 
interesting to see 
the American 
young men from 
your great cities 
growing inured to 
the soldier’s life 
and achieving the 
calm of seasoned 
veterans. 

“When the Amer- 
ican soldier arrived 
he had had comparatively little experi- 
ence in war. I saw the American troops 
in action at Soissons and at Chateau- 
Thierry. They were courageous and at 
times reckless= They had no fear of 
shellfire, and they suceeeded admirably 
in the handling of hand grenades. Their 
individual bravery was remarkable. The 
American soldiers met the French in a 
spirit of emulation and at the same time 
of co-operation. It was most interesting 
to see them going out on patrol together, 
not because they had been ordered to do 


~ so, but out of comradeship. 


“War requires, however, more than 
youth and strength and courage. It was 
necessary for the Americans to gain that 





Lieut. Gen. Emil Adolph Marie 
Taufflieb. 
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American Fighters.as Seen by a French General © 


Impetuous and Inexperienced Yankees Quickly Acquired “the Calm of Seasoned Veterans,” 
Corps Commander Says---Their Resemblance to the Poilus 


education for themselves. The morale 
of the American soldiers was marvelous 
because they had the qualities of their 
race. When the newness of their sur- 
roundings had worn off, the American 
soldiers found that they had much in 
common with the French. The fact that 
they had to communicate by means of 


signs at first did ndt prevent them from 


getting well ac- 
quainted. In the 
trenches they ce- 
mented close ties. 
In the hospitals, 
where the wounded 
of the French and 
American forces 
were lying side by 
side, there sprang 
up a close inti- 
macy. 

“The American 
officers deeply im- 
pressed me by their 
knowledge and ef- 
ficiency and quali- 
ties of leadership. 
Here were many 
men who had no 
military experience 
before the war, 
and yet they had a 
grasp of the details 
of military science 
which was astound- 
ing. They had 
mastered the the- 
ory of the most 
difficult branches 
of the art of war, 
such as mathematics, artillery, and forti- 
fication. Their relations with their men 
were of the best. Lf is a trait of the 
Amecvican officer that he will not send his 
men anywhere that he would not go him- 
self. In this respect the American and 
the French officers resemb!e each other. 
They recognize the true democracy of 
the soldier’s lif.” 

As an Alsatian, the General looks for- 
ward with enthusiasm to the return of 
his native province to France. He was 
born in Strasbourg in 1857. ‘His family 
had always lived in that city. He left 
Alsace in 1872, and has been a resident 
of France since. He studied for a time 
in the Lycée Cordorcet in Paris, and in 


A Community Experiment 


( Continued from Page 5) 

They have increased the care of the 
sick 500 per cent. 

They have given nursing supervision to 
45 per cent. of all expectant mothers, 
where none was given before. 

They have established the first special 
clinic in the city for the examination ond 
study of influenza convaleécents. 

And, speaking of the influenza. With- 
in twenty-four hours after the epidemic 
broke out in Mohawk-Brighton a bulletin 
on the prevention of the disease and its 
care in the early stages had been pre- 
pared by the physicians and taken by 
the block workers into every home. In 
the weeks to come five times as many 
cases were reported in proportion to the 
population as in the rest of the city. 
District organization enabled the nurses 
to care for five times as many patients 
in proportion to the population as were 
cared for in the city, and the death rate 
was 50 per cent. lower. 

Communities which can work together 
can play together. A few months ago a 
Recreational Council was formed—all of 
the agencies interested in recreation— 
school centres, movie men, War Camp 
Community Service, Y. M. C. A., Girl and 
Boy Scouts—got together and formed a 
planning body on recreation. They are 


working out a “ model recreational pro- 
gram.” 

Already a children’s organization is 
growing by leaps and bounds, and the 
children’s block council is the movement 
of the hour. For these children are 
learning to think in organization terms. 
Six hundred of them turned out on 
Twelfth Night to sing under service 
stars and where a welcoming candle 
gleamed and to collect pennies for the 
children of France. And every child was 
a member of a band and every band had 
its leader and was self-governing and 
efficient. : 

“To build democracy, both genuine and 
efficient,” is the aim of the Social Unit. 
Genuine, because it inheres in the life of 
the people; becauce they are truly self- 
governing, understanding their own 
needs, and analyzing their own difficul- 
ties; efficient, because it is developing 
leadership; because it is recognizing the 
skill at its command and mobilizing it 
for action. 

That. is why the leaders in public 
health, and public relief, and pub'ic recre- 
ation, and those who are interested in 
new forms through which men and wo- 
men may express themselves, look with 
hopeful eyes toward the Cincinnati ad- 
venture. yi eae 


1876 entered the famous military school 
at St. Cyr. Upon his graduation he was 
made a Second Lieutenant of dragoons. 
At the outbreak of hostilities in 1914 
General Taufftieb was in command of 
the 6th Brigade, 7th Cavalry Division, 
which he led in the first fighting around 
Fresnes-en-Woevre and Spincourt. In 
the first battle of the Marne, where he 
was closely associated .with Marshal 
Joffre, he held the roads between St. 
Mihiel, Aprémont, and Verdun. Then he 
was sent to Flanders, where his brigade 
shared with the French’ marines the de- 
fense ef Dixmude and the heavy fighting 
around Ypres. 

General Taufflieb in 1915 was assigned 
to the 62d Infantry Brigade, which he 
commanded during the Spring of that 
year. Promoted to the command of the 
69th Infantry Division, he took part in 
the defense 6f Verdun during the Ger- 
man offensive of 1916. His services in 
that ordeal gave him the Cross of a 
Commander of the Legion of Honor. He 
was designated Lieutenant General and 
assigned to the command of the 37th 
Army Corps, which was active on the 
Champagne and Soissons fronts, and as- 
sisted in March, 1917, in the operations 
preparatory to the Chemin des Dames 
offensive. After taking a prominent 
part in this- offensive, his corps was 
moved to the north and took over the 
difficult sector north of St. Quentin. 
Early in 1918 this sector was taken 
over by the British, and General Tauff- 
lieb joined the headquarters of General 
Duchéne at Soissons. During the Ger- 
man offensive of July 15 at Chiateau- 
Thierry, General Taufflieb was sent to 
take command of the troops which were 
defending the Marne between Dormans 
and Chiateau-Thierry. Thereafter he di- 
rected the Service of Supply of the Gen- 
eral Group of Armies during the allied 
‘advance. 


Amiable Aspiration 
By ALEXANDER: CAIRNS. 
Oh, I'd like to plant flowers in hell, 
Wondrous gardens of fragrance and 
bloom, 
Where the poor damned immortal ones 
dwell 
Through the long wailing ages of 
doom. 


Oh, a million pond lilies should dance 
O’er the ocean ‘of brimstone and fire; 

And a pearly lipped hyacinth glance 
From the rocks of the funeral pyre. 


For I think that the doomed would fo: 
get, 
Could they see ‘neath the dead upas 
trees, 
Just one cluster of dear mignonette, 
Or a beautiful bunch of sweet peas. 


How ‘twould giadtien the sad Magda- 
lenes 
‘As they walk where the lava stream 
. - flows, 
If Glong its red edges were seen 
Just a bush with one pitying rose. 


Sons of poverty clad in a clout, 
With never a birthright. to sell, 
And the mighty brain damned by a 
doubt, 
Would love pinks and daisies in hell. 


Oh, I'd like to plant flowers in hell, 
A wistaria rugged and stout, 
On the walls of the pit where they dwell, 
And then watch the poor devils climb 
out. 
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First Woman Searcher for the Red Cross 
Not Merely Detective Work Fell to the Lot of Mrs, de Forest—When 1,000 Influenza Cases. 


Were Sent at Once to St. Nazaire, She Helped the Nurses 


By Mrs. JOHNSTON de FOREST. 


WAS an experiment. I was the first 
“lay” woman, so to speak—that is, 
the first woman other than a nurse 
or a nurse’s aid—sent by the Red 

Cross into a United States base hospital 

_in France. It was Base Hospital 101 at 

St. Nazaire. . 

What I was to do when I got there 
no one, least of all myself, had any idea. 
It was evident there was a great deal 
which might be done to make the boys 
happier and more contented. What it 
was and how to do it was my business 
to find out, and no one ever had a more 
interesting job. If 1 cou'dn’t find out, it 
was understood I was to get out. Before 
I had been there two months, the Red 
Cross sent me ah assistant. Then I knew 
I was a successful experiment. Soon 
after this they gave us‘a title. We be- 
came Red Cross “ searchers.” 

For the first few days after I arrived 
at St. Nazaire I went around the hospital 
with the Chaplain. He took me from 
ward to ward, telling the boys what I 
had come for, and letting me give them 
their papers and magazines, so that I 
might get in touch with them. That took 
the strangeness off a little; but even so, 
the first morning I went around alone 
was something of an ordeal. The boys 
had not decided whether they wanted me. 
They received me in silence, and followed 
be about curiously with their eyes. 
Within a week they were greeting me 
with shouts: “Here she comes! Here 
she is!” the minute I appeared at the 
door. The Red Cross had scored again. 

The work grew of itself without much 
planning on my part. I was there to do 
whatever the boys wanted. And if I 
didn’t know what it was, they did, and 
told me. Of course, after.a while I be- 
gan to learn. The request of one boy 
taught me the needs of many. For in- 
stance, one day I found a boy sitting on 
the edge of his bed, jumping up and down 
like an excited child. 

“ What are you trying to do?” I asked. 

“Get some exercise,” he answered. 
“1 am tired of sitting still. If I only had 
a cane I could get out of this and walk, 
but there is only one pair of crutches in 
the ward.” 

When I said I would get him a cane, 
there was a perfect chorus of, “ Get me 
one, too.” After that we always had 
them on hand and to lend; sometimes we 
had as many as 150 out at a time. The 
boys were usually able to bring them 
back before they left. It was fine to see 
them come into our office with them— 
they looked so proud and happy. “ Here’s 
my cane,” each would say. “I don’t need 
it any more,” and then would march off 
on a broad grin. 

The wants they developed were legion. 
They reminded me of a passage in Henry 
VvVi— 

Upon the King—let us our lives, our 


Our debts, our careful wives, 

Our children and our sins, lay on the 
King! 

the Red Cross being the King. 

But it was our pride “over there” 
never to let the Red Cross be stumped. 
And I don’t think at St. Nazaire we ever 
did, though we came pretty near it the 
day a boy asked for a pie. France doesn’t 
make pies, neither do I. The situation 
was saved because the boy was evacuated 
the very day he asked for it, while we 
were still considering what to do. St. 
Nazaire isn’t a metropolis—far from it! 
Tts shopping facilities are negligible. So 
our little office soon looked like a coun- 
try department store. Besides the canes, 
we had pipes, housewives, razors, scis- 
sors, penknives, socks, sweaters, helmets, 
phonographs, violins, mandolins, ‘guitars, 
golf clubs, tennis sets, croquet, bawls, 
&c.; baseballs, playing cards, dominos, 


checkers, theatrical makeup, and a few 
other things—chocolate and cigarettes 
and comfort bags. These things we gave 
away or let—that is; we never sold them, 
but if the boys wanted shopping done, 
we did it for them. 

We made friends with the boys the 
day after they arrived at the hospital, 
by means of our comfort kits, chocolates, 
and cigarettes, and as, not only individ- 
ually but collectively, they. came to know 
us better and trust 
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times, and partly, rs Johnston de 


periment. He ended by developing a sur- 
prising talent for doing the most beauti- 
ful, fine lettering, and he went home full 
of hope and courage. It was a bit of “ re- 
construction ” on the side lines. 

The shell shock patients were the sad- 
dest we had, and the hardest to help. 
There was one who cried all day long.” 


Americans in Spite of Race and Origin 


R. P. P. CLAXTON, Commissioner 

of Education, has prepared a 

4g spirited letter on “ Americanism 

and Racial Groups,” and on the work 

for the education’ of the foreign-born 
population here. : 

“It should not be forgotten,” he says, 
“that the Government of the United 
States and the spirit of American de- 
mocracy know no groups. They know 
only individuals. 

“Peoples of all races and tongues 
and creeds and occupations and eco- 
nomic conditions live in the United 
States. Yet their population does not 
consist of groups of English and Irish 
and Welsh and Scotch and German and 
Swedish and Norwegian and French 
and Spanish and Portuguese and Ital- 
ians and Poles and Greeks, &c., but of 
a hundred millions and more individuals, 
some of whom were formerly one of 
these races or nationalities and some of 
another. 

“It does not consist of groups of 
Christians and Jews and Mohammedans, 
of Catholics and Protestants, of Metho- 
dists and Baptists and Presbyterians, 
and Christian Scientists and- Mormons, 
but of a hundred millions and more in- 
dividuals, some of them members of or 
affiliated with one or another of these 
and a hundred and more other religious 
bodies, or with none 

“It is not made up of farmers and 
weavers and smiths and merchants, but 
ofa hundred millions and more indi- 
viduals engaged in one or more of thcse 
and-many hundreds of other occupa- 
tions, or in none. gris 





Cross “Searcher” in France. 


made any permanent improvement, but he writing letters home to the families of 
never cried once the boys who died. We tried to put the 
from the day he detail they would like to know into them. 
ee ee But often! they were pitifully meagre. 
evacuate 
% Every day we received from Paris two 
_congtloeg lists “of which it was our “searcher” 
o— duty proper to keep up to date. One, 
naegeeee “The Hospital Inquiry List,” asked 
eee. whether a certain boy was in our hos- 
~ yaaa Ange 8° pital, and if so what his condition was. 
ies the time they. 220 Tat im qnewer to inquiries from 
home, The other was the “ Missing 
ert geese List.” We had to find out whether there 
t energetic were any men in our hospital who be 
ee longed to 4 missing man’s company and 
stant game then question them as to what had hap- 
2 pened when he was last seen. Often we 
Regge: herd could learn , but sometimes we 
ties. ©Y got information which led to his being 
were so bored in found. 
bo mpsereeie But our hospital was so far from the 
The only way to front that we had. comparatively little 
of this work to do. St. Nazaire is one 


keep them in was 
to take their 
clothes from them 
and make them 
wear bath wrap- 
Misses Selby. — PETS. : 
Forest, First Red One morning a 


nearly every known ailment in the hos- 
pital at one time or another. But the 
Red C. workers had permission to go 
— a ee into any ward at any time, so no matter 
working ter you;” te on i. “Oh, what was the trouble with a boy he never 
are you?” I said. “Yes,” he answered. had to want for anything we could give 
“They were going to take my clothes '™™ _ 
from me, but I told them they couldn’t _ The worst time we had was during the 
because I was working for the Red Cross. imfluenza outbreak. One night late we 
Now what shall I do?” got word to evacuate the whole hospital, 
“ Make me a table,” I ordered. as three shiploads of sick men were com- 
was emptied of every possible case; we 
may have had three or four hundred left, 
and 1,000 influenza patients were 
brought in. This-gave us considerably 
more than our normal capacity of 1,200. 
We called the new boys the “ Sardines,” 
partly on account of the way they were 


“It is not made up of groups of rich 
and poor, of employers and employes, 
of landowners and tenants, of producers 
and consumers, of tribute takers and 
tribute payers, but of a hundred mil- 
lions and more of individuals of all 
grades of wealth, from the pauper to the 
multi-millionaire, and constantly passing 
up and down the scale. * * * 

“As a result of all this, while the 
individuals of all races cling to the tra- 
ditions and memories of their ancestral 
homes, and of their kindred across the 
seas, they all soon become Americans. 

“There is no bar on speech and no 
constitutional nor legal prohibition 
against any tongue, but, for convenience 
and because of its strength, beauty, and 
utility, most even of the older people 
who come here learn more or less of the 


S. A, R. D., of their detachment, Septem- 
ber Automatic Replacement Draft. 

For ten days or so the conditions were 
more terrible than anything I could have 
imagined. Nurses from the front said 
they had never seen them equaled there. 
There was no talk of “ searchers” work 
then, or comforts for the boys. We all 
turned to and nursed, content if we 
could only save their lives. It was day- 
light after a night of terrible nightmare 
when they began to get well. 

There were only two of us doing our 
work in a hospital of 1,200 beds. Over 
here, I believe, they allow twenty work- 
ers to 400 men. But I am not sure that 
English language, the language of our °F work suffered because we were so 
laws and schools and of every day use few.- We often found that if we went to 
by a great majority of the people, and ty, 3 Ward every day the boys took us as a 
a great extent the langauge of the litera- ™atter of course; we became part of 
ture and commerce of the world. hospital routine and deadly monotony, 


packed in, and partly from the initials 


“All churches and creeds are. pro- 
tected equally by law and may practice 
any ritual and promulgate any dogmas 
they please not in conflict with the pub- 


lic peace, but in the atmosphere of- 


freedom they all tend toward the religion 
of humanity, the ritual of acts of mercy, 
charity, and kindness, and the doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man. , 

“Not groups of any kind, but, free 
men, women, and children make up the 
people of the United States. The spirit of 
Americanization is the spirit of freedom 
and recognition of manhood as above all 
groups.” : 


instead of a break in it. It was better 
that the boys should want us than tire of 
us. And they did want us, and valued 
every little thing we did for them at ten 
times its worth. They made that very 
evident. One day I picked up a book 
which had just been brought back to our 
library from the wards.. On the fly leaf 
I found written: 

Boys! Wherever you go, 

and whatever you do, ' 

and whoever you meet that’s so kind 

and true, ; 

Don't forget what the Red Cross giris have 
done for you. Cc. B. 8. 

There are thanks which more than repay. 





























E triumphant march of prohibition, 

accompanied by the usual cries of 

“Vae victis” on the part of its 

more militant friends, flushed 
with a victory more heady than the wine 
of its foes, raises speculation in the mind 
of the observer. As through a mist, self- 
interested and apprehensive Philistines 
already think they discern an arid future 
when not only shall the glass and the 
bottle be struck from the hand of the 
unregenerate, but when he must fill his 
pipe with some alfalfa combustile con- 
taining not over 1% per cent. tobacco. 
Nor may he escape, for through the mist 
of that dire burning, more potent than 
the fumes beneath the tripod of the 
oracle, he beholds in. his mind’s eye the 
Puritan officer of the law—or more likely 
the officer of a Puritan law—already in- 
vading his kitchen, his cellar, and the 
brown jar on his study desk. Nor does 
he found too much hope of relief on 
foreign travel, in view of the proved 
prowess of the reformer and his de- 
clared intention to bring the world under 
his sway. 

Among various gloomy forebodings of 
the sort one possible—nay, probable—ex- 
tension of the restraints of compulsory 
morality has not apparently been con- 
sidered. One of the first means of en- 
forcing national prohibition, it is said, 
will be the suppression of all advertising 
of alcoholic drinks. What constitutes ad- 
vertising? And where have the pleas- 
ures of the “crushed poison of the mis- 
used grape” been most effectively set 
forth? Clearly in those passages of litera- 
ture termed convivial, from thé letter of 
Philostratus, of which Ben Jonson made 
such exquisite use, down to the writers 
who still find unregenerate amusement 
in contemplating the convivial signer. It 
is true that the immense quantity of 
such literature raises a hope that the 
size of the task will prove discouraging, 
but on this one may not reckon, knowing 
the tremendous energy of the reformer 
type of mind. 

Yet the military censor himself might 
quail at the task of excising convivially 
objectionable passages from all .works 
that continue to be reprinted. The losses 
would be appalling; Chaucer would be 
a walking casualty, Shakespeare a 
stretcher case, and the forces of Dickens 
would be decimated. Think of Mr. Pick- 
wick bereft of the mellowing influence 
of punch! He would undergo a complete 
character transformation. Remembering 
the Cheeryble Brothers, old Fezziwig, 
Mr. Micawber, Bob Cratchet at his hum- 
ble Christmas dinner, and a score of 

* others, one asks: “Can a Dickens char- 
acter realize good cheer without the arti- 
ficial aid of liquid “inspiration?” The 
sheer capacity exhibited by Dickens’s 
world for exhilarating beverages sug- 
gests the principle of unlimited supply 
responding to the call of unceasing de- 
mand. Other times, other manners, in- 
deed! Expurgate Dickens in terms of in- 
toxicants and about the only unmangled 
characters will be Little Nell and Paul 


Dombey. 





by the Bishop of Bath and Wells. Doubt- 
less he no longer has sympathizers 
among the clergy. He was an English- 
man; so in revising his song, obviously 
one must fall back on tea: 

I cannot eat but tittle meat. 

My stomach is not good, 

But one may see that I drink tea, 

As a son of Johnson should. 

Though I go bare, take ye no care, 

For cold shall ne'er let me, 

t stuff my skin so full within 

With twenty-seven cups of tea. 

Back and side go bare, go bare, 

Both foot and hand be seen, 

So long us tea shall agree with me, 

Whether it be black or green. 

This goes better. But the future even 
of tea is uncertain. 

One shudders: to think of Shakespeare 
de-alcoholized, with Fat Jack Falstaff 
among the casualties, hacked far more 
effectually than by the fourteen men in 
buckram. Stephano and Trinculo must 
go—they are irredeemable; but Iago’s 
song might be saved, for he does not 
name his tipp!e. The purpose, however, 














Beer—A Beverage Once Commonly Used 
Among the Northern Nations. 


is obvious, and the law may judge the in- 
tent. It might be well to be specific: 

And let me the canakin clink, clink, 

And let me the canakin clink! 

A‘tife’s but a span, 

But 'twould lengthen, my man, 

{if we tippled on buttermilk drink. 
- It must be admitted that this valetudi- 
narian note in Iago is somewhat out of 
character. 

Another dramatist whose works will 
suffer under the threatened deprivation, 
much as their author himself would have 
done, is Goldsmith. Even as the moral 
lexicographer corked up the bottle of 
champagne on which the irresponsible 
Oliver had spent his last (borrowed) 
guinea, so will some of Goldsmith’s 
cheeriest passages cease to effervesce. 
To them, too, will the cork be applied. 


Perhaps the censor of morals, instead™®we must lack old Hardcastle as an inn- 


of eliminating, would allow a ey of 
passages, after the fashion of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s “Ode for a Social 
Meeting, with Slight Alterations by a 
Teetotaler.” It is a sad. thought, like the 
threat of the Germans to rebuild Rheims 
Cathedral, but it might be attempted— 
say, after this fashion: 
Drink to me only with thine eyes, 


Though they, I am afraid, 
Contain a potent brew more strong 


Than may today be made. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 

Is the only thirst allowed— 

But no, it is too painful. Let us try 
an ‘equally famous but less — spiritual 
passage, that best of old drinking songs, 





keeper and Miss Hardcastle as a bar- 
maid. What will become of the “ Three 
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Must We De-Alcoholize Literaturer 


How Shakespeare; Rare Ben Jonson, Robert Burns, and Omar Khayyam Will Sound if They 
Are Revised to Fit Those Sober Days Soon to Come 


Jolly Pigeons”? Will the effort of the 
revisionist save it? 

When moralist fellows come down 

A-preaching their solemn decorum, 

We are certain that under their crown 

They are planning a cr Romanorum. 

For to cure us the natural way 

ls counted too tame a religion— 

If the pigeon persists in his play. 

Why pluck out the quills of the pigeon. 

Here the touch of Latin may serve to 
introduce the Third Fellow’s seorn of 
“anything that’s low” and the Fourth 
Fellow’s comment that “the genteel 
thing is the genteel thing.” : 

There are some considerations induced 
by convivial literature that almost lead 
one to mistrust the universal success of 
this prohibitory Alexander. The Scotch, 
for instance, may renounce their national 
drink, but they will never give up Robert 
Burns, and what were Burns without 
“Tam o’ Shanter” and what “Tam 
o’ Shanter” expurgated? Shall they lose 
“John Barleycorn,” or that most daring 
of audacities, “The Jolly Beggars”? 
Burns without Scotch drink? Have you 
ever tried one of the near-beer subsati- 
tutes? How may one hope to save 
“Willie brewed a peck o’ maut”? To 


a Scotchman, doubtless the nearest ap- © 


proach to the inward illumination of hot 
Scotch is the uplift of metaphysical or 
theological controversy; yet the substi- 
tute is not lyrically satisfactory: 

Willie read the parson’s beuk, 

An’ poundit hard upo’ the table, 

Rob an’ Allan spak at ance 

Sae fart an’ loud as they were able 

We are na fou, we are na fou, 

Tho’ losh! I ken we better be, 

Our lugs are clean affrontit sair 

WY!’ sic’ unsound thealogic. 

And how shall we read Herrick? His 
epigrams we may sacrifice, with good 
will and gratitude, to whatever rids us of 
them: But how preserve the record of 
the quaint customs of old Devonshire, 
“The Harvest Home,” “The Wassaile,” 
the easy pleasures of “The Country 
Life,” or the joys of the Mermaid Tav- 
¢mn? One might indeed preserve the 
“Farewell to Sack,” for some to read 
with responsive sighs, did it not contain 
the dangerous sentiment: 

“Tis not Apollo can, or those thrice three 

Castallan sisters, sing, if wanting thee. 

This is not the last or best of Her- 
rick’s songs: hence either this dictum is 
false, or, more likely, his “ Farewell 
was oft repeated, like the farewe'l ap- 
pearance of a reluctant’y retiring stage 
favorite. A future generation wi!] ap- 
proach Herrick with difficulty. There is 
sense in his charge: 

in sober mornings, doe not thou rehearse 


The holy incantation of a verse, 
But when that men have both well 


drunke and fed, 

Let my enchantments« then be sung or 
read. 

Shall we continue, 

When that the corks pop in the ginger 


Let’ rigid Cato these my verses hear’ 

Oh, what a fall was there, my country- 
men! 

To some who formed their taste in 
poetry in that long-buried past before 
the great war, and. even before the 
emergence of the cult of the unashamed 
realists, one of the most regretted of 
prospective losses will seem that of Fitz- 
Gerald’s rendering of Omar Khayyam. 


The Palisades Attain Immortality © 


O to! Ill write a sonnet while you 
G wait, ‘ 


My theme the lofty Palisades, no less. 

A proper“subject, too, you must confess. 
Honestly, don’t you really think they’re 

great? 
I do; and I’ve been trying hard of late 
To get some Yonkers friends with little 

stress ed 
Of business to endeavor to express 
Their varied charms in manner adequate. 


{ urged the village organist to write 

A work symphonic: “ On the Palisades.” 

He pondered this, then said he'd rather 
not. 

I bade the artist faint them; he took 
fright. 

Finally, urged by sundry gracious maids, 

I write this sonnet—just like Dante, 
what? 

WILSON A. BURROWS. 











“Think of Mr. Pickwick bereft of the 
mellowing influence of punch!” 


The middle-aged generation recalls well 
when these quatrains were on everybody's 
lif&. How shall they survive in an arid 
land? For death by misapprehension is 
final. It will, be no effective plea that in 
Omar wine is a symbol of a philosophy. 
Most reformers and all law courts are 
literal minded. To be sure, a host of 
parodists have proved how easy it is to 
parody the Rubaiyat, but ula: for the 
spirit that has departed with the phrase! 
It is impossible to cry fervently, “ Gather 
ye rosebuds while you may,” with an eye 
on a blue law. Suppose the pilgrim of 
the primrose way exclaims: 
A book of verses with the leaves uncut, 
A loaf of bread, a jug of grape juice, but 
Be sure no amber bubbles chase the 
cork— 
No sparkling glass shall lav me in the 
rut 
Though this [ promised oftentime before, 
There was no Federal statute when I 
swore 
Of moral resolutions now what need, 


Morals are casy—and an awful bore 
. . * . . 7 . 


And yet my claret mild was innocence 

Till by the law I saw it hurried hence 

To saddle me with artificial crime, 

That is a retroactive insolence. 

The hands are the hands—or at least 
the feet—of Omar, but the voice is the 
voice of a much more chastened person. 

The literary effects of the disappear- 
ance of alcohol from the ways and 
words of men will not be without some 
happy results. On the one hand, the 
harrowing temperance tale will disap- 
pear; on the other, the elaborately 
comic “ drunk ” will pass from the cheap 
play where he wearies and offends the 
judicious. But these advantages will be 
offset by a last sad effect. Footnotes 
and annotated school editions will the 
more abound, in which grave informa- 
tion in chemistry and personal hygiene 
will stalk unabashed. We may yet read 
in such a mine of curious research some 
note like this: “Beer—A beverage once 
commonly used among the northern na- 
tions, of later origin than mead. It was 
prepared by -exposing malted grain to 
certain conditions of moisture and heat, 
thus charging the liquid with alcohol. 
Alcohol in its pure state may be ob- 
served in laboratories, where it is used 
for the preservation of biological speci- 
mens. A study of the strange effects of 
the general use oi this drug reveals - 

One “shudders toxthink how far his 
thirst for knowledge may lead the in- 
dustrious editor and the suffering pupil. 
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KNELL OF THE WORLD'S OLD POLITICS 


Spanish Premier Analyzes Changes’ Leading to a New Era—‘“Yesterday’s Utopia, Today’s 


The following is from a recent address 
by Count Romanones, Premier of Spain, 
who says the war has rung the knell of 
old political parties and paved the way 
for new parties, rising from the con- 
science of the nations and animated by 
principles deeper and broader thun the 
partisen traditions of the past. 


ERE have always been parties, no 
| matter what form they have taken 
or what names they may have 
adopted. An epoch or a nation 
without parties must necessarily be dead, 
since, wherever there is human life, there 
are passion and thought, and, wherever 
there are passion and thought, there are 
parties. 

Do you know when parties were born? 
When the second man was born, assum- 
ing that the first woman did not get 
ahead of him. For surely that second-born 
man disagreed with the first-born, looked 
at things from a different angle, and 
aspired to have his opinion accepted. 
And that was the embryo of political. 
strife, of parties and power. 

The great development of parties was 
caused by the Parliamentary system and 
the public press. The political mecha- 
nism of countries under Parliamentary 
régime worked under two systems. The 
oldest and most authoritative took Eng- 
land as its model; the old, influential 
nuclei of public life there had almost en- 
tirely concentrated themselves at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century in two 
great parties—Whigs and Tories—which 
correspond to Liberals and Conserva- 
tives. The other system was that of 
groups, the most finished model of which 
was France of the most recent period. 
In the absence of great parties Parlia- 
mentary forces disintegrated into rela- 
tively small fractions, impotent in them- 
selves, and even assisted by several other 
such factions, to take the reins of gov- 
ernment under normal political condi- 
tions. This necessitated that Cabinets 
be the product of the various combina- 
tions of those Parliamentary fractions. 

Countries under the representative 
system, like Germany and the United 
States, deserve a place apart, since they 
belong to a different constitutional type. 
The differences in political organization 
and the existence in these countries of 
autonomous ‘States complicate matters 
greatly and give them a special char- 
acter which cannot serve even as an 
illustration in a study of the political 
structure of countries of the centralist 
type and governed by a constitutional 
régime. 

Big and little parties, before August, 
1914, had one trait in common—that of 
setting before themselves as their ulti- 
mate goal the conquest of power. Thus 
means became converted into an end, 
and the character of parties was. falsi- 
fied. This substitution of means for an 
end was the underlying reason why the 
conduct of parties hinged on two ulti- 
mate objects—while in opposition to 
vanquish the adversary and get into 
power as a reward of victory, and, while 
in power, to stay there just as long as 

possible, fighting to retain it as one 
fights for the best-loved and most sacred 
of one’s possessions. 

This wrong course of parties caused 
their decadence and dissolution, since, 
with the eclipse or disappearance of their 
ideals, they lost their principal cohesive 
power and preserved only the egoism of 
their partisans. As the great majority 
of people receive no benefit from the con- 
quest of power, they wander away from 
parties, leaving in them only professional 
politicians. 

The war brought the collapse of par- 
ties as organs of government. When the 
war broke out, the political problems 
that had torn countries asunder for cent- 


uries still existed, as well as the prob- 
lems of culture, poverty, and sanitation, 
and new problems arose, such as those 
having to do with the organization of the 
proletariat and its participation in gov- 
ernment. 

The nations did not hesitate. By the 
sudden and blinding light of the tragedy 
they saw with terror that those who had 
been up to that moment directing agencies 
of the national life were unable to save 
them from the ruin that threatened. The 
framework of the old parties tottered; 
the breath of heroism swept from the 
market places all forms of petty greed— 





Project, Tomorrow's Reality—The Society of Nations” 


countries followed in the same path— 
some, perhaps, too late. These Govern- 
ments sacrificed tendencies that seemed 
an integral part of the national tradi- 
tions, which were the very source of life 
of the strongest parties. 

England introduced obligatory military 
service, and her Government -interfered 
in economic matters to the utmost limit, 
likewise as to elcctoral reform, which re- 
sulted in universal suffrage, suppression 
of plural suffrage, and the granting of 
the vote to women, which means that 
one’s native country will, in the new era 
that is dawning, solemnly ask from all, 


Underwood & Underwood. 


Count Romanones, Premier of Spain. \ 


that it did not destroy them was. because 
they were indestructible. However, it 
drove them forever from all political ac- - 
tivity. -Governments were rapidly trans- 
formed and, as an expression of the fact 
that parties per se could. not be the in- 
struments of government, there arose, 
born of the unanimous force of public 
opinion in the belligerent nations, a pro- 
digiously dynamic formula—“ the sacred 
union.” . 

The war burst into the public life of 
nations, inculcating therein a true na- 
tional aim, dominant and unescapable, 
and to this aim the organization of politi- 
cal power was forced to bow at once with - 
the promptness born of necessity. : 

France was the first to act. Without 
hesitation or delay she realized that parti- 
san of group Governments were inade- 
quate for defense, and she set up the 
first national Government. The- other 


men and women, the utmost effort in its 
behalf. 

It is beyond doubt that the old parties 
will be transformed. In fact, their trans- 
formation is already under way. Per- 
haps their names may survive; possibly 
their structure. But, with each day that 
passes, the nation will perceive ever more 
clearly the force of this inexorable truth: 
new times, new parties. 

However, we must not deceive our- 
selves—this transformation will not oc- 


_ eur all of a sudden. The parties of the 


present day will withstand much buffet- 
ing before they entirely lose their pres- 
ent structure and organization. The 
period of transition from old to new 
parties cannot possibly be brief, but one 
may rest assured beforehand that efforts 
to restore completely the broken molds 
will be futile. One of the most formid- 


able difficulties in the way of such a 
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restoration will be the increasing partici- 
pation in public affairs of the people, 
the growjng keenness of their critica! 
faculty, which impels them to seek the 
substance of reality beneath sonorous 
catch-phrases and brilliant formulas; 
their clear perception of the responsibil- 
ity incurred by the old parties, which, 
tacitly or openly, will be brought up 
against these parties as a result of the 
great tragedy. 

Among the problems, or groups of 
problems, which must be faced is, first, 
the international problem, which yields 
to none in importance. e 

Isolation and abstention are impossi- 
ble. With rapid steps the world ap- 
proaches unity of economic: organisms 
and advances toward spiritual unity— 
toward that dream, the federation of 
human units, now forced upon us by cir- 
cumstances. 

The world has become an economic, 
moral and intellectual unit. That is the 
achievement of the glorious nineteenth 
century. . 

The international system of group-al- 
liances of nations, called the European 
balance of power, does not assure last- 
ing peace, the peace for which everybody 
sighs. It was based upon a reality which 
now lies dead. Confronting the problem 
of balance of power there now arises a 
new political conception; yesterday’s 
Utopia, today’s project, tomorrow’s 
reality—the Society of Nations, which is 
becoming a reality both for strong na- 
tions and those that are not strong. 

The second group of present-day prob- 
lems is economic-social. Economic and 
social reform, which are substantially 
Similar, must be brought about in these 
first days after the war. They present 
but two alternatives: will they be 
brought about by the overflow of the 
new forces, strongér and more over- 
whelming than the feeble currents of 
the past, or under the direction of Gov- 
ernments, calmly and_ evolutionally, 
without allowing unbridled violence to 
offset fruitful rebirth? In any event 
these will be the principal problems for 
Governments to solve. - 

When I say that parties, as presently 
constructed, will disappear, I do not 
mean that new parties will not arise. 
Quite the contrary; the very fact that 
the rise of these new parties is neces- 
sary is one of the reasons why the old 
parties cannot endure. But these new 
parties will not spring to life around 
personalities, but with their roots deep 
in the national conscience; they will be 
built upon the great problems of the new 
era, and their object will be, in addition 
to obtaining power, the propagation of 
ideas and the organization of the forces 
of public opinion. 

Parties formed merely by a common 
ideal cannot be adequate instruments of 
Government, since they would stray from 
the straight path and fall into the same 
errors of past days. 

Moreover, isolated parties will not 
dominate Governments, but Governments 
will spring from parties as a result of 
compromise, which will bring about two 
indispensable results: strength with 
which to face problems too great for one 
party, and the continuity necessary for 
assuring results and persevering in ef- 
fort. 

How long will it take to cover thé 
whole cycle of evolution and iay the 
definitive foundations? That is difficult 
to say. It will depend on the standard 
of culture in each country, for which 
reason it will not be prudent to hasten 

the process of transformation by violent 
means, to seek to implant today by force 

t will be implanted tomorrow as a 


‘ logical and foreordained result of events 


themselves. ‘ 
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Hogarth and Other English Painters 


Art at Home and Abroad | 





“ The Price Family,” by 


GROUP of English paintings has 
been hung for exhibition in the 
Scott & Fowles Gallery, witn 
Romney, Benjamin West, and 
Hogarth in close companionship. 
Appreciation of the eighteenth century 
English school of painting certainly has 
not been lacking in this country.* 
American collections abound in admira- 
ble examples of Gainsborough, Romney, 
Reynolds, Lawrence, and Hoppner. There 
are good Turners and a few Constables. 
The one artist who is not adequately 
represented in this country is the master 
of them all—Hogarth. It is he who puts 
a true and living form into the silks and 
laces of the graceful period, who puts 
soul and mind into the fresh and bloom- 
ing faces of his women and lets them 
miss the prettiness insisted upon by his 
contemporaries, who gives to his men a 
gesture, a poise, an energy that make 
them classic figures, simple and serious 
and strong and easily understood, and 
who does not hesitate to record a physi- 
cal defect. The eighteenth century had 
a place for these qualities, yet they 
made but little headway in its art. 
Gainsborough had simplicity and serious- 
ness, but he kept something of the fra- 
gility of extreme youth, a very lovely 
fragility that adds to the charm of his 
work, but not to the authority it exer- 
cises over minds concerned with the stur- 
dier side of life. To the adult, youth is 
charming in small doses, and it must be 
confessed that to a healthy interested 
man a house filled with Gainsboroughs 
would pall-more quickly than one filled 
with Hogarths. Hogarth not only has a 
greater degree of primitive force, but 
there is much more variety in his work. 
If one were lucky enough to be able to 
possess his “Shrimp Girl,” his great 
portrait of himself with a bulldog, one 
of the best of his Conversation Pieces, 
and such a social chronicle as “The 
Rake’s Progress” there would be no 
chance to be bored with one’s collection 
on the score of monotony. No livelier 
inventor ever spoke in paint. And the 
quality of his painting should put an 
end forever to the stupid notion that to 
tell stories with pictures is to be a bad 
His stories are entertaining in 
various ways, filled with gusto and 
coarse, rich life as the stories of Fielding 
and Richardson; filled with irony and 
wit~ and sentiment, as those of 


Thacke-ay: fiiled with the love of things 


William Hogarth. On Exhibition at the Scott and Fowles Gallery. 


for their own sake, as those of Dickens 
and Balzac. How one feels the multi- 
tudinous background, thick with happen- 
ings and strong sensations! 

And, if one happens to care for the 
things that paint alone can do, what en- 
joyment there is in the orchestral color 
scheme, the high, clear blues and yellows, 
the strong resonant browns and reds, 
the subtlety of the transitions, the rich- 
ness of the harmony. One of his critics 
has said that in “ The Shrimp Girl” he 
effects a transmutation of Rubens and 
Hals. These are not the only painters 
turned by the alembic of his art into com- 
plementary personalities. His painting 
naturally is compact and firm, but there 
are passages as fluent and limpid as 
Fragonard, others with almost the free- 
dom of Hals, others with the steut round 
substance of the lesser Dutchmen, others 
with the tenderness and mystery of Wat- 
teau. 

Observe this “ Family Group” on ex- 
hibition. The stately rhythm of the com- 
position affirms the musical instinct of 
the artist; the repetition of the groups of 
three is saved from stiffness by the exsy 
and varied arrangement of the figures 
forming each group, and by the pleasant 
grace of the transitional figures and 
landscape spaces. There is,- moreover, 
something of the sense of progressive 
motiou so adroitly obtained in Watteau’s 
“ Embarkment for Cythera” by the pas- 
sage trom the repose of the sacred figures 
to a somewhat greater animation in the 
next group, and from this to the lively 
gesture of the lady stepping from the 
boat and the gallant gentleman helping 
her to alight. The faces ‘have little 
beauty but much wit, and the natural- 
ness in formality pervading the whole 
picture is intriguing. 





Thirty by Thirty. 

The preface to the catalogue of 
“ Thirty Paintings by Thirty Artists ” at 
the Macbeth Gallery explains that some- 
thing 1-re than an arbitrary numerical 
arrangement has been the aim of the ex- 
hibition, which includes three of the 
“ American Old Masters,” (Whistler, In- 
ness, and Ryder,) and which has been 
selected with the effect of the pictures 
upon one another in mind. The impres- 
sion made by the beautiful group more 
than justifies this modest claim. 

The work of the living men ranges 
from the immobile beauty of Emil Cari- 


sen’s still life to the Dewey landscape in 
which the ceaseless stir of living nature 
is felt. This beautiful landscape is the 
“ Homeward ” from the W. T. Evans col- 
lection, and shows a flock of sheep driven 
to their night’s lodging by their shepherd 
through a landscape of exquisite loveli- 
ness. The depth of the picture is em- 
phasized by the golden rather shallow 
“Afternoon Light,” by J. Francis 
Murphy, which forms a pendant to it on 
the wall on which it hangs. Sensitive 
and delicate as the foliage is in the 
“ Homeward,” its mass is felt as thick- 
ness, and nowhere does it merge with 
the sky, forsaking its own plane, as 
foliage is apt to do in the work of an 
inferior painter. The sky itself is a 
reality in the composition, the mighty 
inevitable feature that it is with all the 
great landscape painters, not to be 
evaded or ignored. Mr. Dewey shows in 
all his pictures—and never more clearly 
than in this one—that to him as to 
Constable a picture is like a sum, since 
it is “ wrong if you can take away or add 
a figure to it.” And Constable might 
have said of this “Homeward” as he 
said v2 one of- Poussin’s things, that it 
was “ full of religion and moral feeling.” 
Only a painter who loves nature can un- 
derstand a painter who loves nature. 
One must leave such painters as Mr. 
Dewey and Mr. Tryon—whose lovely 
“October Day” is here—and a half 
dozen others, perhaps, to one another for 
any estimate that is worth making. 

The Whistler in the exhibition is a 
child’s head, “The Daughter of the Con- 
ciérge,” and was in the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. It is one of those remark- 


“able studies of childish character in 


which Whistler delighted. From the 
famous “ Miss Alexander” to the slight- 
est sketch of autocratic childhood the 
royal independence and pride of the little 
personalities are shown. Storms and 
laughter are in the fluent modeling of 
this ~magnificent little head, .a subtle 
reading of the period of life most diffi- 
cult to read, ’ 

The Inness is an interesting example 
bought in 1881 from the artist, a com- 
position of noble structure and a c'ear 
breathable atmosphere. The Ryder is a 
“ Moonlight Marine,” beautiful -in color 
and design and as mellow as old garch- 
ment under its crackle. :, 

Other painters represented are Frank 
w. Benson, Louis Betts, Charles H. 


“ings and lithographs preaches the same 
The t 


Davis, EHiott Daingerfield, Louis P. 
Dressar, Paul Dougherty, Ben Foster, 
F. C. Frieseke, Albert Groll, Childe Has- 
sam, C. W. Hawthorne, Robert Henri, 
Gari Melchers, W. L. Metcalf, Richard 
Miller, Ivan G. Olinsky, Chauncey F. 
Ryder, Gardner Symons, J. Alden Weir, 
and F. Ballard Williams. There are also 
a little group of pictures from the recent 
and last exhibition of “The Ten” at the 
Corcoran Gallery, “ Mother, Mercie and 
Mary,” by Edmund Tarbell; an “ In- 
terior” by Thomas Dewing, and the 
“Red Kimono,” by Joseph De Camp. 





’ 

Exhibition of the Painter-Gravers. 

The Painter-Gravers of America are 
holding their annual exhibition this year 
in the galleries of the Art Alliance, 
where it looks extremely well. In “Joan 
and Peter,” Wells’s story of British edu- 
cation, the author scolds cheerfully about 
the kindergarten system of making the 
children pretend to be shoemakers and 
foresters and cowherds and the other 
kinds of people that abounded in South 
Germany eighty years ago, instead of 
having them sing their little dramatic 
lyrics about golf caddies and stock 
brokers and grocers’ boys and season 
ticket holders and the other kinds of 
people we have right now in England 
and more or less in America. 

This exhibition of contemporary etch- 





sermon. P of 
the subject matter is so obviously a part 
of its present charm. It requires a 
sharp, detaching twist of the mind to 
think of the separate works as they are 
going to look to some one thirty or forty 
years from now, before they are old 
enough to be “quaint” and after they 
have stopped being really young. Are 
they all going to keep this blithe air of 
juvenile buoyancy, or will some of them 
presently begin to seem a little stout 
and stodgy, and others rather wispy and 
thin and foolish? Are they going to be 
the things that never come out of the 
dusty solander box or are they to be the 
things that beckon wistfully and irresist- 
ibly whenever you happen to remember 
that somewhere you have a lot of old 
prints? They seemed a gay enough lot 
on press day, with a numbef of the 
artists lingering about and the usual 
limited number of writers, and the 
pleasant sponsors of the gallery magi- 
cally producing the catalogues that 
hadn’t come from the printer yet. 
About several of the prints it was im- 
possible not to feel rigidly certain. The 
wood engravings by Rudolph Ruzicka, 


.for example, are settled from the 


beginning. Ne devastating changes of 
fashion in taste will hurt them. They 
are calm, lucid, perfeetly reasonable por- 
traits of Boston and Newark and other 
cities that lean toward having their pict- 
ures taken at rather frequent intervals. 
There are collectors who have pictures 
of Boston cutting its first tooth, taking 
its first step, in long clothes, in short 
clothes, under the spell of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, under the spell of table-tipping, 
under the spell of the Japanese print, 
&c., to the present moment, and the re- 
ception to President Wilson. Those who 
do portraits of place are wise not to omit 
Boston. 

Then there is Joseph Pennell. His 
lithograph of the“ Signer’s Room, Inde- 
pendence Hall, is the kind of thing to 
find its way to a real collection, not a 
merry casual party of congenial prints, 
but a formal assemb’age of historical 
worthies with red ribbons in their but- 
tonholes. It will be helped rather than 
hurt, however, by its independent beauty 
as lithography. About John Sloan you 
can be pretty sure, just as you are sure 
about Zola and Ouida and Dickens, other. 
people who look frankly at the common 
side of life and describe it in words we 
all understand whether we use them or 
not. Peggy Bacon tries to look at life 
in the same quizzical understanding way, 
and she does clever things with dry- 


( Continued on Page 12) 
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_ Painter’s Career Ended by a German Bullet 


Julien Lemordant, Frenchman, Blinded in Battle, Comes to America as Winner of the 


e 


awards what is known as the 

Howland Memorial Prize to a 

man who has distinguished him- 
self in the arts. The field of choice is in 
no way limited and embraces every coun- 
try where the contribution to art has 
been of any importance. This year the 
prize was given to a painter who not 
only had proved his remarkable genius, 
but who had made the greatest sacrifice 
possible on the battlefields of France. 
During the battle of Artois in October of 
1915 Julien Lemordant, the latest recipi- 
ent, vas shot in the frontal bone of his 
forehead and blinded by a bullet from a 
German gun. 

As far as painting is concerned M. 
Lemordant’s career is ended; as far as 
the desire to live and interpret the spirit 
and the life and ideals of his people is 
concerned, his life is but beginning a new 
chapter. The conference which he holds 
with the people at Yale, according to the 
rules of the award, will be but the intro- 
duction of a series of talks in America 
on the subject of the expression of French 
art. 

M. Lemordant speaks no English. The 
grip of his hand and the expression of 
his lips are the only indications he can 
give of his appreciation of his welcome 
here. Even if he could speak our lan- 
guage fluently his physical condition is 
such as to make it impossible for him to 
be seen for any length of time. The shot 
in his head was the last of a number of 
wounds he suffered after his entrance 
into the war on Aug. 4, 1914. 

When the war began he was thirty- 
seven years old. In spite of the fact that 
his age placed him among the reserves 
of France, he succeeded in gaining a 


B= two years Yale University 


Sergeant’s rank and was immediately , 


sent to the front. His first battle wax 
at Charleroi, preceding the battle of the 
Marne. Charies le Goffic, a writer of 
France,’ to whom Lemordant told his 
story, thas describes the fight and the 
painter’s part in it: 

“Without the thundering of the ar- 
tillery and the geysers of black smoke 
which smudged the ‘sky whenever the 
large shells burst, you would not have 
believed that the two armies were at 
grips with each other. It was a land- 
scape full of light; high wooded ridges 
bordering the white roads, the grain in 
the fields still waiting for the wagons 
6f the harvesters. But the villages on 
both sides of the Sambre were in flames. 
The thunder of the German 150’s more 
and more drowned the shrill barking of 
our 75’s. Ham, which had been evacuated 
during the night on account of the gen- 
eral attack on Arsimont, continued its 
resistance. The general attack on Arsi- 
mont, nothwithstanding the feats of the 
48th and of the Zouaves of the 37th 
Division, broke down under the concen- 
trated fire of the enemy, who had his 
guard there; it seemed certain that the 
position would be taken in reverse, and 
about midday it was necessary to fall 
back on Fosse. 

“The roads were full of runaways. If 
it were not a rout, at any rate there was 
something sinister in this ebbing of our 
troops of the 10th Corps, cut to pieces, 
all their units in confusion, running to- 
ward the little town which two days 
earlier had seen them in such good order 
with their buglers ahead, descending the 
gentle slopes toward its stream. Some 
men had thrown away their weapons; 
some companies had no officers left. It_ 
is at moments that the initiative in 
the lowest grades can have the greatest 
effect. Feeling the critical situation, see- 
ing the enemy advancing on all sides, 
Lemordant, who had been promoted to 
Sergeant Major a few days before, 
placed himself with the remnants of his 
section across the road and held up all 
the fugitives as they came. 


~Howland Memorial Prize at Yale University 


“The ditch by the roadside provides a 
good shelter for reaching a lane which 
with a few blows of the pickax turns 
into an excellent fighting trench, and 
.there he holds on all the afternoon di- 
recting on the enemy a fire severe 
enough to give him trouble. A shell falls 
near him, kills two of his men and 
wounds him in the right shoulder. Just 
time to have the wound bandaged, and 
he takes command again of his little 
force, taking it back in ‘echelon’ when 
the order arrives to retreat toward 
Fosse. : 

“The Germans, who were pressing us 
hard, entered on our hee!'s at 8 o'clock 
in the evening, and at once began the 
pursuit toward F'orennes. Still acting 
on his own initiative, Lemordant with 





base hospital. He was not yet strong: 
he could scarcely walk; the wooden 
splints which they had placed over his 
pelvis came out of position at each sud- 
den movement, but the splendid con- 
science of a leader had been aroused in 
this idealist, this dreamer, who only yes- 
terday was so set against the military 
profession. He knew that in war the 
officer had power over his men only by 
his moral superiority and his personal 
" example. 

“The battle at Craonne in January of 
1915 marked the third epoch in the mili- 
tary career of the painter. 

“* What-a night! ’ Lemordant declared 
in speaking about it. ‘] still feel giddy 
from it We could see nothing. We had 


to push away the branches which whipped . 


Julien Lemordant. 


his unit risked a counterattack at 9 
o’clock, which held back the enemy’s ad- 
vance. He knew the terrain; his.artist’s 
cye had grasped the smallest details and 
he used them one after another in the 
course of his bold manoeuvre. Under 
cover of this little rearguard of heroes. 
the retreat of the battalion would be 
continued without heavy losses. - The 
next day, at Flerennes, Colonel Passaga 
appointed Lemordant Second. Lieuten- 
ant.” 

M. Le Goffic goes on to tell of the re- 
treat of the French and their stand at 
the Marne. It was here that Lemordant 
got his second wound, from a piece of 
shrapnel that struck his side. After 
that a bullet shaved his cheek. Then: 

“ A 77 burst near Lemordant, wounded - 
him in the right side and blew him up 
into the air with his full equipment. The 
wound was not serious, but Lemordant 
fell in such a way as to dislocate his 
pelvis: and tear some of his muscles. 
Fainting, he was carried to the field 
hospital. He remained there until the 
9th. The enemy at that time was al- 
ready in full retreat. * * * 

“Lemordant refused to be sent to # 


our faces. Our feet slipped in the muddy 
ground; the paths had disappeared and 
this darkness which was to help us so 
much was our ruin—even our guides 
could nut find their way. We marched in 
circles; every moment we had to stop to 
find our way by the compass, and at 
each wearying halt the men, worn out 
with fatigue and breaking down for want 
of sleep, rolled on the ground and fell 
asleep like animals. It was a. task to 
waken them. At 1 o’clock in the morning 
we were to have been in the front of the 
enemy line; we did not see it until dawn; 
the general signal for the attack could 
not be given; part of the companies had 
gone astray; others had gone on -and 
found themselves too seriously engaged 
to draw back—that was the position in 
which I found myself. The boche sentries 
had given the alarm. A little darkness 
still hovered over the fields. With my 
section and one other separated from its 
commander we attacked the enemy’s line. 
Immediately gun barrels appear, the 
enemy’s line catches fire, the machine 
guns begin to spit. I succeeded in estab- 
lishing ourselves on a sort of mound, 
notwithstanding the terrible cannonade 








which was bursting about us, and was 

able to maintain myself there until the 
,arrival of the other companies which 

were nearest to the position.’ 

“ But the attack as a whole had broken 
down, most of the units failing to arrive 
in time at the positions which had been 
assigned to them. One company, caught 
between the rifle fire and ‘the barrage, 
remained cut off from the main force for 
three full days. No food could reach 
them. Lemordant, more fortunate, with- 
drew without too much of a smashup. 
This is worth noticing, because it is 
almost the only expedition where he 
reaped practically nothing—only a little 
shell wound near the top of the spine.” 

It was on the 4th of October, 1915, in 
the battle in the Artois area, that Le- 
mordant made his biggest sacrifice. 

With the aid of shears Lemordant made 
openings in the hedges, through which 

the'men at given signals rushed through. 
A few unlucky ones dropped by the way. 
Lemordant, though wounded in the hand, 
reached the enemy trench and carried it. 

“A second bullet grazed his right 
temple; a third a little while later 
wounded him on the top of the skull. It 
was now broad day, but\it was northern 
weather, gray, cheerless, dark, uncer- 
tain. : 

“ There is a confused movement on the 
plain; on his right hand frantic silhou- 
ettes stand bolt upright, whirl about, col- 
lapse; a section of his company is caught 
on the flank by machine guns set up in 
a sort of blockhouse behind a mound in 
front of a pile of ruined huts. Without 
hesitating, Lemordant rallies his men to- 
gether and throws himself on the block- 
house. The battery of machine guns is 
put out of action. But Lemordant, 
climbing the slope, receives a bullet 
point-blank through his right knee. 

“It is his fourth wound of the day and 
his men wish to carry him off. He re- 
fuses, and merely has his leg set in 
splints. He sends a runner to Command- 
ant Bernard to call for supports. -The 
man is killed on the way. Another meets 
the same fate, and in the interim the 
German counterattack breaks ioose. 

“ Chance brings him face to face with 
the ‘ Oberleutnant’ who is in command 
of the counteratta¢ék. He seizes him by. 
the throat, buf just then a fifth bullet 
strikes him over the right eye, breaking 
the frontal bone. It seems to him that 
his head has burst and that his eyes 
have spurted into space. He falls 
heavily. 

“ He lay there within the enemy’s lines 
for four days. When he came to himself 
he was enveloped by total darkness. ile 
heard the groans and the death rattle of 
the dying and the voices of the wounded. 
He dragged himself in their direction 
and asked them questions—why dia the 
night last so long? They answered that 
it was broad daylight and he urder- 
stood.” 

He was taken off the batt'efield by © 
the Germans and carried away by them 
to their dressing stations. For a time it 

seemed as though his eyes wou!d regain. 
their sight. With care they might have. 
But the desire to escape from the Ger- 
man prison was greater than he could 
master. He made two attempts, and 
was locked up in the guardhouse with 
the threat that he would be sent to a re- 
prisal camp unless he would give his 
word of honor that he would make no 
other effort to get away. Lemordant 
refused. The next day he was to be sent 
off to @ reprisal camp, but in the course 
of a talk on painting he was giving his 
fellow-prisoners he went completely 
blind. Soon afterward he was exchanged 
for a German prisoner and was returned 
to. France. . 
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point, but she lets her synthesis trip 
over her detail and tumble down at mo- 
ments of real difficulty. 

Anne Goldthwaite never is put out. 
She is master of the situation, whether 
the situation happens to be an intensely 
sophisticated little “Carnival” in which 
slim Harlequins and Columbines emerge 
from delicate tendrils of lines and films 
of faint shadow as if they were the 
creatures of a dream, or merely a por- 
trait of the Rev. Dr. Barry, substantial 
and highly discriminated in character. 

Henry Raleigh is modern in his treat- 
ment of modern subjects. He wastes no 
words in the lithograph, “The Strikers,” 
the woman with the harsh face and 
sagging breasts, the cripple, and the 
man are succinct in statement, but they 
are rich in feeling. “The Musicians” 
also has this quality of richness. The 
straggling piteous figures on the public 
bench look that way because they are 
that way, not because in the opulent 
scornful slang of their species they wish 
to “pull a weep.” They are almost 
beautiful in this defiance of sentimental- 
ity, this hideous unbridled naturalness. 

F. Luis Mora has dared not quite so 
bravely in his “ Noonday Rest,” laborers 
also on a bench outside a public park. 
He has compensated for the touch of 
conventionality in the proletarian type 
by putting on the other side of the park 
railing a row of very nice clean people 
staring out at the less tidy and more 
picturesque outer row. It doesn’t quite 
work. The dry point “ Embroidered Pat- 
terns” will be more apt to be the print 
to come out of the solander box. 

Anne Rector’s dry points, “ The Thin 
Woman” and “Tony’s Mother,” are 
fairly safe because they are well put to- 
gether and are undeniably funny; with 
the funniness that comes from telling 
the truth about the physical aspect of 
people who are either too much or too 
little. 

Childe Hassam’s work is here with its 
light, feathery handling of the litho- 
graphic chalk, a handling that suggests 
Gainsborough’s way with a brush. Er- 
nest Haskell turns from “ Factories ” to 
the “ Hill of Dreams,” Salvator Guarino 
is not deterred from the “ Doorway, St. 
Marks” by the number of his prede- 
cessors, John Taylor Arms - interprets 
pleasantly the pleasantness of old 
streets, Gustave Baumann’s block prints 
are suited to the Taos subjects they 
commemorate, George Bellows shows his 
“ Dance in a Madhouse ” and “ The Sand 
Team,” Albert Sterner’s portrait of Eli 
Nadelman should start the ball rolling in 
favor of lithographic portraits with their 
freedom and suavity and deceptive ap- 
pearance of having been easy to do. The 
other exhibitors are Dorothy Stevens, 
Mahonri Young, Ernest D. Roth, Board- 
man Robinson, Charles A. Platt, Jerome 
Myers, Kenneth Hayes: Miller, Charles J. 
Martin, Tod Lindenmuth, Allen Lewis, 
William Auerbach Levy, Troy Kinney, 
Earl Horter, Eugene Higgins, John Held, 
Sears Gallagher, Randall Davey, George 
Elmer Browne, and Bolton Brown. How 
varied their work is the initiated exhibi- 
tion visitor well knews. The exhibition 
lasts until March 29. 





Two Important Collections to be Sold. 

The third Degas sale of paintings, 

- pastels, and drawings from the studio 
of the artist will take place at the 
Georges Petit Galleries in Paris on April 
5. The catalogue just now has reached 
this country, and among the very inter- 
esting items listed are a number of copies 
made by Degas of paintings by Titian, 
Bellini, and other masters of the Italian 
school, also a copy of Menzel’s famous 
ball scene. 

Among the original paintings pre sev- 
eral landscapes and a couple of canvases 
illustrating the meeting of Dante and 
Beatrice in the one instance, and the 
young Alexander with his steed Buceph- 
alous in the other. The pastels for the 
most part are studies of single figures 





made apparently for paintings, or as 
memoranda of particular poses and ges- 
tures. The drawings constitute the larger 
part of the collection. These drawings 
are as masterly in quality as any pages 
ever written in the book of art. No one 
has made more clear the action and ex- 
pression of the | uman figure, and no one 
has so amazingly succeeded in finding 
fresh linear combinations to tell the story 
of muscular strain and reaction, of the 
swing of limbs and all the characteristic 
motions of the body. There is no con- 
fusion in Degas’s*° mind. He has his 
anatomy at his finger-ends. He makes 
no mistakes about the kind of motions 
possible when the muscles of the leg 
exert their force on the bones of the 
foot. The wonderful feet of his thor- 
oughly disciplined dancers do nothing 
that contradict the fundamental struc- 
ture of the framework of their bodies. 
He understands the character, position, 
and arrangement of every separate part 
of this complicated framework, and it is 
because. of this complete understanding 
of facts that brook no contradiction that 
his drawings have such freedom and 
spontaneity, that he can represent with 
such ease and naturalness the most com- 
plicated gestures. These great strong 
curves of the spinal column in the bend- 
ing figures are justly related to every 
other part of the structure, these forcible 
torsions of the trunk in figures twisted 
by the convolutions of the dance have 
just the normal effect upon the oblique 
and horizontal muscles brought into 
action. 

It is the kind of realism that few 
realists achieve, the kind that depends 
upon profound research into the hidden 
causes of physical appearances. Almost 
all the drawings illustrated in the cata- 
logue, regarded as the fruit of intellec- 
tual curiosity, are worth a gallery full of 
“ finished” pictures by the idler paint- 
ers of the contemporary period. 

Pictures by Corot, Courbet, David, De- 
gas, Delacroix, Goya, Manet, and Puvis 
de Chavannes are in the Cochin collec- 
tion to be sold at the Georges Petit Gal- 
leries on the 26th of March. The illus- 
trated catalogue indicates the character 
of the collection. The Corots are early 
examples and include a large figure sub- 
ject, a young girl seated on a mound in 
a country landscape, painted in. 1831, 
when the artist was in his early thirties. 
The type is charming in its innocence 
and demure sprightliness. Other Corots 
are a painting of the Roman Forum seen 
from the Farnese Gardens and a couple 
of Roman landscapes dated respectively 
1825 and 1826, with others of twenty 
years later. Courbet is represented vy a 
figure subject, two choir boys of Ornans, 
and Delacroix by three notable can- 
vases, the best known his “ Tasso in the 
Madhouse.” The two examples of Puvis 
de Chavannes are studies for his mural 
decorations at Marseilles. 





Pictures by Daniel Garber. 
Daniel Garber is showing his recent 
work at the Folsom Galleries, land- 
seapes, village scenes, mil] ponds, river 
banks, all closely observed and carefully 
adjusted to a somewhat formai pattern- 
ing familiar to the friends of this scru- 


. pulous painter. Mr. Garber is interested 


in trees; that is apparent in all of his 
canvases, but skies are not prominent 
in his plan. When he is seeing his trees 
too often he does not see his sky, and 
the same thing happens that happens 
when a figure painter paints a head 
without due regard to the comple- 
mentary feet; the whole is not a real 
whole, but a congregation of parts. His 
composition is pest when he frankly lets 
the sky alone or introduces it in small 
patches. . His color in foliage is sensi- 
tive and warm with passages of great 
beauty. The autumnal reds of the 
American landscapes seldom have been 
made so brilliant without garishness. 
The exhibition strengthens the reputa- 
tion the artist has long held as 2 sincere 
lover of nature and student of the vary- 
ing aspects of the outdoor world, but it 


misses a little of that freshness of outlook 
which is such an invaluable asset in art 
and which seldom comes for the asking. 
The habit of painting one scene or type 
of scene repeatedly has its dangerous 
side, and more than one of our devoted 
and gifted landscape painters would be 
the better for intermissions of figure 
work or still life or golf to sharpen and 
clear their vision. 





’ Brooklyn Society of Artists. 

At the Pouch Mansion in Brooklyn 
the second annual exhibition of _the 
Brooklyn Society of Artists will be open 
until March 24, inclusive. Among the 
pictures that had reached the walls on 
the morning of press day a number 
were of more than ordinary interest and 
charm. Hamilton Easter Field’s “ Wash- 
ington’s Andirons,” with its lovely sallow 
mantelpiece, enlivened by sharper notes 
of black and varied color in vases and 
bits of bric-a-brac, is one of those in- 
teriors that have a poignant attractive- 
ness, always greatest when the artist 
has the tact to leave out the human ele- 
ment. Every item in this composition 
is warm with human taste, but its pleas- 
ant quietness is undisturbed. A “ Por- 
trait Study,” by Eleanor C. Bannister, 
is rich in character and has a background 
that takes account of the air surround- 
ing the sitter; the color is pure, with a 
gentle sprightliness that rather enhances 
than contradicts the serious beauty of 
the head. 

Joseph Newman in “ The Chinese Cur- 
tain” shows a downright quality of work- 
manship that promises much for his work 
after time has drawn a modifying’ film 
over his somewhat aggressive modeling. 
He has built up the figure of the woman 
standing in front of the Chinese curtain 
with thoughtful interrogation of essential 
forms, and the curtain itself, in spite of 
its dancing pattern, stays in its place, 
and with its gayety relieves the sombre 
mass of the foreground figure. 

William J. Boylan’s title “ Sunlight 
Arrangement ” rrepares the initiated for 
the mannerism of simplicity in his pict- 
ure of a child and dolls at a table on a 
sun-striped veranda. Thomas Bodnar’s 
work is known through the Ardsley 
Studio exhibition. 


C. Fairfax Murray. . 

In an account of the catalogues of the 
Morgan collections, recently received as 
a gift from J. P. Morgan by the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts, a writer in The 
Bulletin gives the following vivid sketch 
of one of the most picturesque of Lon- 
don’s Gothic personalities: 

“A collection of drawings by the old 
masters formed by C. Fairfax Murray, 
recalls to mind the quaint figure of this 
picture expert of Agnew’s. His rooms 
just off Piccadilly were titerally packed 
with the choicest of artistic and literary 
property gathered from all parts of 
Europe. Besides his London rooms he 
maintained an apartment in Florence 
and another in Paris, which were equally 
well filled. His appearance was almost 
grotesque, and when you walked down 
Piccadilly with him at noon your ap- 
proach was not unnoticed by those you 
met. But no one who lifted his eyes 
above the short legs to the magnificent 
shaggy head was inclined to resume the 
smile the first impression produced.” 





Robert Browning’s Portrait by His Son. 

Lilian Whiting comthunicates the in- 
formation that Professor A. J. Arm- 
strong of Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas,-has purchased for the university 
the noted portrait of Robert Browning, 
painted by the poet’s son, Robert Barrett 
Browning. This work was begun in 1888, 


- and completed (in the Palazzo Rezzonico, 


Venice) only shortly before the poet’s 
death. A photograph of this portrait, 
taken by Barrett Browning himself (who 
was a most artistic amateur photog- 
rapher) is now in the Boston Public 
Library. 
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How | Can Help Raise 


Your Pay 


No matter how much you are earning now, I can 
show you how you may increase it. lam willing 
to prove this entirely at my risk and expense. 


ET’S have a little chat about getting ahead— 
you and I. My nameis Pelton. Lots of peo- 
ple call me “The Man Who Makes Men 
Rich.” I don’t deny it. I’ve done it for many 
speople—helped lift them from poverty to riches. 
I’m no genius—far from it. I’m just a plain, 
everyday, unassuming sort of man. I know what 
poverty is. I’ve looked black despair in the eye— 
had failure stalk me around and hoodoo everything 
I did. I’ve known the bitterest kind of want. 
But to-day all is different. I have money 
and all of the things that money will buy. I 
am rich also in the things that money won’t buy 
—health, happiness and friendship. Few people 
have more of the blessings of the world than I. 





T was a simple thing that jumped me up from 
poverty toriches. As I’ve said, I’m no genius. 
But I had the good fortune to know a genius. 
One day this man told me what he called a 
“secret.” It had to do with getting ahead and 
growing rich. He had used it 


people do are 

fee then 1 hadn't en them with my own 
eyes. to a man’s income is a mere 
nothing. In one case I took a rank failure and in 
a few weeks he was earning as high as $2,000.00 
a week. Listen to this: 

A young man in the East had an article for which 
there was a nation-wide demand. For twelve years 
he “‘puttered around” with it, barely out a 


come is over a thousand dollars a week. 

Ina little town in New York lives a man who two 
years ago was pitied by all who knew him. From 
the time he was 14 he had worked and slaved—and 





himself with remarkable results. 
He said that every wealthy man 
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to leap ahead. Prosperity became was 20 years old, 
my partner. Since that day I’ve @ hundred times 
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KNOW you'll think that I've claimed a lot. 
Perhaps you think there must be a catch 
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Keep it five days. Look it over in your home. 
Apply some of its simple teachings. If it doesn’t 
ee in increase your income— 
book back ou will be out nothing. 
But if you do feel that “POWER OF WILL” 
will do for you what it has done for over a quarter 
of a million others—send me only three dollars 
say toner a Lighen ae 
If you by, I'll be out only the _ 
small it on a three-dollar sale. But you—you 
may easily be out the difference between what 
you’re making now and an income several times 
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Pelton Publishing Company 
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You may send me “Power of Will" at your risk. I 
agree to remit $300 or remail the book to you in five 
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Germany After the War 


( Continued from Page 1 ) 





forth that while Sarrebriick and Landau 
and the districts about them had once, 
not long ago, been French, and historic- 
ally and geographically could be claimed 
by France, the influx of a large foreign 
population -had made it a question 
whether the present. inhabitants really 
wanted to go “ back” to France; it has 
been suggested, therefore, that the mat- 
ter be left “to the arbitration of the 
League of Nations,” and that a plebiscite 
be held later if investigation showed it 
to be desirable. ® 

In regard to the rest of the region 
along the west bank of the Rhine, the 
“ sterilization ” plan, which is regarded 
as sure of adoption, will, as in the case 
of the Sarre Valley, make the whole 
listrict useless to German military 
ilans. At the same time, no distinct 
wlitical affiliation with either France 
r Germany is called for, and the same 
utonomous local administration of af- 
airs is suggested as in the Sarre region. 
These are the broad outlines of plans 
first broached tentatively some days ago, 
which more recently are reported as 
being “ practically settled” in regard to 
Germany’s western frontier. 

The solution of the problem of Schles- 
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Fine old English, French, and om Fur- 
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turies, Old English Portraits and Decorative 
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a unique collection of fine Sheffield Can- 
delabra, Prints in Color, Etchings, etc. Com- 
prising the entire ‘collection of Robinsun 
a Farr, 1.626 Walnut St.. Philadelphia, to 
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At TGUsTUS W. CLARKE, 
S& West 44th Street, New York, 
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wig-Holstein is anticipated as part of 
the peace treaty, but even now that is 
not so easy as it sounds. North Schles- 
wig, it is fully expected, will-go back to 
Denmark, from which country the two 
“ indivisible" but widely differing duch- 
ies were taken in 1864. Holstein is large- 
ly German, and there appears to be no 
sign of an attempt to take it away from 
Germany. Concerning other parts of 


_Schleswig, however, there remains a dif- 


ference of gpinion. 

While North Schleswig is almost alte- 
gether Danish, (of its 175,000 inhabitants 
only 25,000 speak German, and most of 
them are officials,) the populations of 
Central and South Schleswig are mixed. 
In the very centre of Centra) Schleswig 
is a triangle, with Flensborg upon its 
eastern point, where, of a total of 30,000 
people, 20,000 speak the Danish tongue; 
Flensborg itself hgs been called “a town 
of German tongue and Danish heart.” 
In the peninsuia of Angel, on the other 
hand, the population has been thoroughly 
Germanized during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, though the people say themselves 
they could easily become Danish again. 
To the south there is a strip of purely 
German territory, and then south of the 
Dannewerke to the Eider and the Kiel 
Canal is a region inhabited, again, by 
Danes. 

Since the signing of the armistice the 
appeal for union with Denmark has been 
heard in Central Schleswig, and especial- 
ly in Flensborg. Jacques de Coussange 
declared recently in “ The New Europe” 


. that though the “ tacitly Germanophile ” 


Danish Government “still limits its 
claims to North Schleswig only,” Schles- 
wig and Denmark are continuing a cam- 
paign in favor of the Slie-Dannewerke- 
Husum line, about twenty miles south of 
Flensborg. 

Meanwhile, Denmark does not want 
the Kiel Canal, and its neutralization is 
talked of, with the dismantling of the 
naval fortress of Heligoland. The canal 
is within German territory, and some op- 
pose its neutralization. 

-It is understood that Switzerland 
wishes the Rhine to become a neutral 
stream, which would afford the little in- 
land nation an outlet to the sea. 

When the German troops were ordered 
out of most of Fosen under the terms of 
the renewed armistice, a narrow strip to 
the north was left in German hands. 
This exclusion may or may not be 
“temporary.” In the strip is included 
the City of Bromberg, which is largely 
a German town. But, while the ulti- 
mate possession of this narrow belt of 
territory is yet in doubt, and the ques- 
tions of Dantzig, West Prussia, and 
‘Silesia remain unsettled, the ultimate in- 
corporation of the major part of Posen in 
Poland, seems reasonably sure. Posen 
is a rich agricultural district, 11,195 
square miles in erea. 

Concerning Dantzig, there is great un- 
certainty. Poland wants Dantzig as its 
port. But, while there is a large Polish 
population in West Prussia, the city of 
Dantzig itself is chiefly German in pop- 
ulation at the present time. It is sug- 
gested that it be made a “free port,” 
and that Poland have free transit for its 
trade on-the Vistula. It is argued that 
this would result in making Dantzig a 
great port through Polish trade, while 
it builds up Polish prosperity through 
its sea-borne commerce; that_a rich mer- 
chant population would make Dantzig its 
headquarters end home, and that in time 
the city would become practically Polish. 

West Prussia as a province is in dis- 
pute, and a strip along the Vistula, at 
least, is desired for Poland. East Prus- 
sia will, it is assumed, be left in German 
hands, but would, if .Dantzig, and even 
the Vistula territory, were given to Po- 
land, become an “ island ” in alien lands. 
But reports from Paris last week were 
that East Prussia might be added to Po- 
land. 

Meanwhile German. Silesia, to the 
southwest of Posen and Russian, Poland, 
is claimed by Poles and Czechoslovaks 


alike. The latter also demand the Sile- 
sian portion of Saxony. 

Over against all these inroads upon 
the territory which belonged to the Ger- 
man Empire before it set out upon the 
conquest of greater power in 1914, it 
must be remembered that there is a 
strong feeling in the former “Central 
Empires” in favor of a union of what 
is left as intrinsically German in both 
countries—Germany proper and German 
Austria, There were about 10,000,000 
German Austrians in the Dual Monarghy 
in 1910. But the free union of two eth- 
nologically allied peoples is a very differ- 
ent matter frem the forcible annexation 
of other nationalities along one’s border, 
and the seizure of iron and coal: lands 
and the sites for naval bases. And, in 
terms of the former German Empire cer- 
tainly, the loss and gain can scarcely be 
Balanced. 

What can be compared with the map 
of the new Germany as it will probably 
be left by the Peace Conference is the 
map of German expectations, which hung 
upon the walls of German homes in the 
years just. preceding November, 1918. 
Here was the glowing presentation of 
what would be the future “ Fatherland, 
when France should be bled white, Eng- 
land on her knees, and Italy joined to 
Belgium in the ranks of the obliterated. 
There seemed to be no desirable bit of 
territory in those days that German pa- 
triots of all kinds, from Ambassador von 
Bernstorff to the most academic ‘of uni- 
versity professors, didn’t hail as the fu- 
ture possession of the Fatherland. The 
Channel ports, of course, the industrial 
and mining regions in devastated France, 
Belgium—they used to debate so!emnly 
whether a little part of it might be re- 
stored, and whether the Belgians should 
be allowed any rights at all. They were 
frank about their designs on Holland. 
And, of course, there was the famous line 
“from Hamburg .to the Persian Gulf,” 
and al] the Pzn-German schemes to the 
east which linked up to make the Bagdad 
railway the road of world conquest. 

That was what the German people ex- 
pected, until the Hindenburg line broke. 
Their conquerors are ‘discussing now the 
details of what they will get. 


Street Car a Kitchen 


HE first traveling national kitchen. 

a single-teck tramway car, is de- 

scribed in the Interborough Bulletin. 
It was put into service at Halifax, Eng- 
land, the idea being that of Alderman 
Charles F. Spencer, Director of National 
Kitchens, who is also Chairman of the 
Halifax Tramways Committee. The food 
is stored on the platform vestibules, the 
cooking apparatus being fitted within 
the body of the car. This apparatus in- 
cludes two electric ovens, two steamers, 
and three hot-plates with boiling pans 
placed at one end, and two steamers, one 
large boiling pan, and three hot-p'ates 
with boiling pans installed at the other 
end. Water is supplied from a 100-gal- 
lon tank placed on the roof over one of 
the vestibules. 

Energy for the cooking apparatus is 
taken from the overhead trolley line at 
the usual voltage. The cooking appa- 
ratus has been designed with elements 
wound for a pressure of 500 to 550 volts, 
with one pole earthed. Special care was 
taken to insure adequate insulation from 
the frame under all conditions likely to 
arise in practice. The whole plant. was 
put, to work without the least trouble, not 
a single fuse having blown during the 
connecting, testing, and subsequent op- 
eration. 

At the pay desk, which is placed at 
one end of the car, the money which it is 
desired to spend in food is exchanged for 
coupons, and from each side of the car 
the service is made with great expedition 
by two attendants. The inauguration of 
the experiment aroused much interest. 
Considerable numbers of people, fema'e 
workers from factories :and men in over- 
alls, met the car at various points, and 
all came with ‘receptacien for receiving 
food. 
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of it is unnecessary— 
salesmen’s salaries and 
traveling expenses, the 
j "s big commis- | 
sion, and f{imally the 
dealer with his profit. 
This adds up consid- 
erably and you foot 
the bill as usual. 


Send Us $1 Today 
and you will get our box 
of TEN 15c straight cigars 











by return mail. Smoke a 
couple of them on us, and 
‘—, if they are not the 
equal efi any — 
cigar return them 
D)} and your dollar wall 
r ” be refunded at once 
. Reet eesereemet 
ed Coatento, Jr. 
Bly | 25 tor $1.08. 
SS Smoke 5, if not 
> satisfactory return 
them and 
money 
% will be 
refunded. 
arto SIZE Write for Booblet. 
LA CONTENTO CIGAR CO, 
535-37-39 E. 75th St., N. Y. City. 
a Established 25 Yeors. 








CHICKS 


Fic i CHICKS 
ees CHICKS 


“u.000 baby chicks from good quality 
mating. every month from our mammoth 
hatcheries: shipped by parcel post Com- 
mencing March Ist, safe arrival guaranteed. 
Order early for next Winter's layers. 

2 100 


8S. C. White Leghorns. ..86.00 $11.00 $21.00 


s 


8 C. Brown Leghorns... 6.00 11.00 21.00 
8. C. Buff Leghorns. [6.50 12 z.00 
Rarred Plymouth Rocks... 7.00 13.00 25.00 
White Plymouth Rocks... 7.00 13.00 25.00 
Buff Plymouth Rocks..... 7.50 114.00 27.9% 
White Wyandottes......... 7.0 144.00 2700 
Silver Wyandottes.. 8.90 «615.00 2200 
3. ©. Anconas.. 7.00 13.00 25.90 
S. C. Black Minorcas. 750 1440 27.00 
8. Cc. R. L. Reds.. -- 7.00 13.00 25.00 
Rose Comb R. |. Reds... 7.50 14.00 27.00 
S. C. White Orpingtons... 8.00 15.00 29.00 
S.«. Buff Orpingtons.... 5. = 15.00 =2.00 
S. C. Black Langshans 9.00 17.00 *3.90 
Light Brahmas. -10.00 1 37.00 


00 
Address orders with remittance to 
VENSWOOD POULTRY FARM 
Box 17%. tong inland City. New York 











SAFEGUARD YOUR HOME 
Against Disease and Vermin 
FUMIGATE!!! 


It can be done without odor or injury to 
fabricn and furnishings. 

Disease Germs and Vermin breed in the 
Spring fhe tne to compleiely destroy them 
is NOW—hbefore the eggs have had time to develop. 

Uur method is «cientific—a chemical vapor 
process that penetrates into every crevice and 
unseen place where vermin propagate; it !s non- 
odoroux ami absolutely harmless to even the most 
delicate fabrics and furnishings. 

The work is done in from two to four hours, 
with absolutely uo inconvenience to you. Noth- 
ing need be removed from the premises; you need 
net alter in any way your daily routine. 

he cost is nominal: it is based on the amou 
of work, WE ARSOLUTELY GU ARANTEE 
COMPLETE EXTERMINATION. We are equippd 
to fumigate at a moment's notice homes, estates, 
factories, restaurants, hotels, lofts, libraries. 
steamships, hespita's, private or public institu, 
tions, government build.ngs, cantonments. 


GUARANTEE EXTERMINATING COMPANY 
Offices: 508 Sth A . 42d St., N. Y. 
‘Phone = Vandertil- -2716-2717- 2718-4189. 












DEAP PERSUNS 
after trying dectric 
and other devices find 
that the { 
OTOPHONE 4 
19 One of the best aldy 















tery. A smatl, compact 
instrument held AGATSBT 
the ear, NOT inserted. 
Reproducer natural voice ; 
tones very effectively: 
no buzzing. 
Pa fer illustrated Rooklet [gi 
25, gives full parcneges ry 
of ro ™. Trial Offer. 
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ée an trvments and Electrical 
20 Fifth Ar.. Now York 
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Hendapain Seale | 
| Are Tested Seeds | 


| PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
| 35-37 Cortlandt St., New York 
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salaried man in the world. I asked 

him how he had succeeded. He 
quietly answered, “I have not succeeded! 
No real man ever succeeds. There is al- 
‘ways a larger goal ahead.” 

This multi-millionaire has outrun every 
rival on earth. But he has not reached 
the goal of his own satisfaction—any more 
than YOU have. But he is efficient. He 
began by wanting something so hard the 
whole world couldn’t stop him. 


What Do YOU Want? 


What would you like to be more than 
anything else? Look back ten years. How 
would you like to live that period all over 
again? If youcould have known then 
what you know today, how much time, 
health, money, faith, energy you could 
have saved. 

I have believed for many years that the 
right kind of a course in practical, every- 
day, human efficiency, would supply an 
effective and much needed help to highest 
achievement and would save many grind- 
ing, discouraging and expensive years of 
haphazard experience. 

It is much better to learn and profit by 
the mistakes and false moves of others than 
to waste valuable days and years waiting 
for experience. Don’t rely on your own 
bitter experiences in the hope of doing 
better “next time.” With the proper 
knowledge you will save mistakes. 

It has been my privilege to act as teacher 
and counsellor for thousands of ambitious 
men and women—from the million dollar 
corporation head to the most humble be- 
ginner in the ranks. 

And I have concluded that the average 
man engaged in a large enterprise who has 
not yet applied efficiency methods to him- 
self and his associates has been losing a 
large amount of money—while the individ- 
ual, professional or industrial worker has 
also been losing money.: 

For twenty years I have been studying 
at close range the exact reasons for these 
people’s failure to get ahead. And into 
my new Practical Course in Personal ‘Effi- 
ciency, I have put in compact form the 
results of this study of individuals and busi- 
ness concerns. 


The Seven Manuals. 


Give you the Essence of my plan of Efficient 
Living and Business Achievement. They suggest 
in a few pleasant evenings of study 

How to Measure Your Efficiency. 
‘ How to Get Ahead. 
How to Keep Well. * 
How to Improve Your Finances. 
How to Organize Your Work. 
How to Be Efficient at Home. 
How to Plan Your Life. 


RR estered I talked with the highest 


By showing you in my manuals what other men 
and women—just like yourself—have learned and 
done and been, I believe sincerely that I can save 
you about ten years of costly experimenting and 
can show you how to save your strength and energy 
and special abilities for clean-cut, economical and 
success-bringing work. 


Efficiency is nothing less than the difference 
between wealth and poverty, fame and obscurity, 
power and weakness, health and disease, growth 
and death, hope and despair. -The step from one 
of these extremes to the other is_a short and easy 
one—if you KNOW HOW. 

Take one of my pupils whom I shall call Mr. X, 
because if I ever met any “unknown quantity” 
he was one when he first came to me. 

He has ‘increased by about 500 per cent his. 
daily output of work, his optimism and will power, 
his health reserve and his financial resources. 


How did he do it? 


First, he analyzed himself. Have you ever done 
this—thoroughly? If not try it. 

1 can tell you I never saw such a change in a 
man. 





MR. PURINTON IS A FAMOUS 
AUTHORITY 


on Personal and Business Efficiency After spending 
twenty-one years learning how to increase human health, 
energy. prcductiveness and happiness, he has put the 
boiled-down of his findi into his new Practical 
Course in Personal Efficiency, the result of his rich ex- 
perience. 

He has been teacher, editor, lecturer, hygienist, psy- 
chologist, social service leader, efficiency engineer, and 
counsellor for men and women in every walk of life. 

His best known previous work, ‘“‘The Triumph of the 
Man Who Acts,” has been read throughout the world. 
His works have gained more than a million readers. His 
hélp has been sought in every state in the Union and im 
twenty foreign countries. 

This great. audience includes bankers, business and 
professiorial men, educators, manufacturers, railroad ex- 
ecutives and heads of million dollar corporations. They 
all have something to learn from Mr. Purinton. 

A thousand important business houses and institutions 
have already ordered Mr. Purinton’s works for their 
friends, patrons, clients or émployees. 


A FEW OF THE MILLION 
AND WHAT THEY SAY: 


MELVIL DEWEY, President of The National Efficiency 
ea picel AS GES 


et this work for five min- 
Bp Be ool ye on rites Se oe 





greatest and most complex 
machines he will ever use—Himse! 


IRA J. Gaohethctheaaetoceaicans: tack wiih says: 
“Mr. Purinton has arent, coxetee oe ee 


mt cause ‘ul Course in 
Personal Efficiency w 32 ene feat of this particular 
bg ge ingens nothing 
I Sec eek eres ‘at the front, 
in the camp, in the he farm. 
in the school than the ly etfi- 


TRUMAN A. DE WEESE, of the Shredded Wheat Company, 
says: 

a a est a egies. 
v geome en I think eee, Bd Bh th 
JOHN H. iran President of the National Cash 
Register Company, 


‘» euys: 
“I began inact: pommapes te your wees which I 
pea F be tier Pihed com | 


tor 
ictel my reading’ that I had’ practically 
entire work.”’ 














AFour-MinuteLessonin 
Personal Efficiency 


To Help You Discover the Biggest Ambition of Your Life and How to Achieve It Quickly 


By Edward Earle Purinton 
Famous Efficiency Expert 


For the first time he knew what he wanted to 
do, what he wanted to be, what he wanted to 
have in life. : 

Then he went boldly at the attainment of his 
ambition. 

He studied his possibilities—physical, mental 
and spiritual. He learned that his ambitions lay 
within reach of his natiral gifts. 

Finding that he was out of gear in certain 
ways—he set out to repair his faulty machinery. 
He made the most of his job. He learned to 
save two hours a day. -He talked with mien 
higher up. 

He studied and tried every conceivable way 
of improving his work. He was always planning 
his line of advance. Every opening higher up 
found him prepared to fill it ably. 

He changed his living habits and increased 
his daily output of energy about 200 per cent. 

He stopped being a pessimist and grumbler 
and became the most cheerful man in the whole 


organization. Having grown friendly-minded, he 
attracted a host of new friends. He prospered. 
. He advanced. - He becamea leader. He developed 


courage. 

But remember this: Mr. X was not an exceptional 
man by any means. He was just average to begin 
with. When I first knew him he was making $15 
a week. Today he is probably without a rival 
in his chosen field—and his name is known through- 
out the business world. You can do the same or 


better. - 
EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


* = * 


ONLY FIVE DOLLARS 
Examine It Free 


The most amazing thing about Mr. Purinton’s Practical 
Course in Personal Efficiency in seven manuals is the low 
price at which it is now possible to secure it. So confident 
is the Independent Corporation that the tremendous value 
of the course will be apparent to you as soon as you have 
examined it that they will send the entire seven manuals fort 
the asking with no obligation on your part. Without paying 
a cent you may ste for yourself how twenty-one years of study 
On the part of the author has been concentrated into the 
shortest possible expression of the most necessary principles 
of efficiency. 

Then when you decide to keep the Course manuals send 
only $5 in full payment. For this small sum you become 
owner of a work that has been worth a great deal to others 
and may well prove to be the means of increasing your health 
and your pleasures and adding to your income every year 
of your life. Mail the coupon now before this low offer is 
withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





= 
Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
- Dept. P-173 119 W. 48th St., New York 
You may send me postpaid the complete Purinton Prac- 


tical Course in Personal Efficiency in seven manuals for free 
examination. Within five ray 1 will cither remail the 


course to you or remit $5 in full payment. 

Name... 0. ieee eee rene nee ee teen eens 
See PEL Ce tee” ONES RIN Pere Pin 8 SRO 
City... ‘ 
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ms are so tender 
“have | Pyorrhea? 


oat ‘“T cannot understand why toast 
x and other foods that must be 
| well chewed should hurt my | 
gums. | 
“‘They’ve become so_ tender. 
They bleed every time I brush 
my teeth.’’ — 


















sesestpecinatin as ipse «ttl cat 
ais: see eemmmmmaereces ees 


ERE is an example of unsuspected pyorrhetic conditions that should have immediate 
H correction. Unchecked pyorrhea often results in loss of the teeth; menaces health by 
pouring into the body germs from infected gums. 


Bleeding, tenderness and congestion of the gums are pyorrhea’s first symptoms—the 
stages at which prompt, effective measures should be used. . 
{ 


If pyorrhea is unchecked, the gums become inflamed; the gum tissues waste and recede | 
from the teeth, exposing their root structure. Points of infection develop underneath the gum 
margin; the peridental membrane which holds the teeth firmly in their sockets is gradually 
destroyed—the teeth loosen and eventually fa'l out or must be extracted. 

As a safeguard against pyorrhetic conditions ; as a check to pyorrhea’s 


progress; as a home treatment which dentists endorse as an effective 
measure that co-operates with their efforts—use Pyorrhocide Powder. 





Tartar is usually the cause of pyorrhea’s Start. Used twice daily, 
Pygrrhocide Powder removes the mucoid deposits and daily accretions before 
they become tartar formations. It soothes and heals; tends to check infec- 
tién ; restores normal circulation and tone to the gum tissues. 


Thousands of dentists use and endorse Pyorrhocide Powder because 
its merits have been scientifically tested. 


For nine years The Pyorrhocide Clinic (devoted exclusively to pyor- 
rhea treatment and oral prophylaxis) made exhaustive experiments with 
Pyorrhocide Powder. The results of this research and analysis have 
proved to the dental profession its value in the treatment and prevention 
of pyorrhea. Its superiority for general use as a dentifrice has also been 
thoroughly demonstrated by thousands of users. 


PP ORIN Ath AN ee ty RS ett 













All leading druggiste and dental supply houses sell Pyorrhocide 
Powder. It is economical] because a dollar package contains a sufficient 
quantity for six months’ use twice daily. 


OR MRE RO OS SAN te IE 


FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET 


Upon -request we will send you a liberal sample of 
Pyorrhocide Powder with our educational booklet on 
causes, effects, treatment and prevention of pyorrhea. 
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The Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Company, Inc. 
Dept. H, 1480 Broadway, New York City 






We shall continue to produce, through exhaustive scientific research, and by 
unlimited clinical facilities, only such a dentifrice as is proved most effective 
in promoting tooth, gum and mouth health. ; 





